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RUINS OF FORT TICONDEROGA. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

American scenery is distinguished for its fresh- 
ness. Although here and there we meet with a 
city or a town, spacious lakes, immense plains, 
lofty mountains, and deep forests rise uporf our 
view as we pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Even upon the banks where we see life, activity, 
and rural beauty, every thing indicates that the 
arts of civilization have but recently intruded upon 
the solitude and silence of nature. No “gorgeous 
palaces nor solemn temples,’”’ such as may be seen 
in the valley of the Thames or the Seine—no pom- 
pous arches or pyramids like those on the Tiber or 
the Nile. Nevertheless, America has its ruins. 
The ploughshare has oft been driven through the 
streets of Jamestown, and a solitary house marks 
the spot where once stood the first English city of 
the United States. The engraving is a picture 
of ruins—objects of interest in themselves, and 
still more so from the historical recollections which 
cluster around them. They occupy an eminence 
on the west side of Lake Champlain, just north of 
the entrance of the outlet from Lake George. Con- 
siderable remains of the fortification are still stand- 
ing, as appears from the engraving. The walls of 
the fort are of stone, and portions of them yet re- 
maining are thirty feet high, and afford a view of 
Lake Champlain exceedingly picturesque. This 
fort was in the hands of the British when the Rev- 
olutionary struggle commenced, and its capture 
was deemed, by the inhabitants of New England, 
indispensable. Accordingly, men and means were 
raised with great expedition and seeresy for its con- 
quest. Colonel Allen was called to the command 
of the forces which were raised for the object. 
This brave commander proceeded from Castleton 
(where he had a reinforcement from Connecticut) 
with his troops, amounting in all to two hundred 
and seventy men, and arrived opposite Ticonderoga 
on the night of the 9th of May, 1775. Here he 
met with a serious difficulty, viz., the want of boats 
to convey his force across the lake. He succeeded, 
however, in a short time, in securing means to 
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transport eighty-three men, with whom he was 
obliged to make the attack, as the approach of day 
rendered it unsafe to wait for the rear to cross. 

Colonel A., though an illiterate infidel, was a man 
of noble and generous heart. Before he led his 
soldiers to the fort, he delivered a harangue, of 
which the following is the closing sentence: “I 
now propose to advance before you, and in person 
to conduct you through the wicket gate; but inas- 
much as it is a desperate attempt, I do not urge on 
any one contrary to his will: you that will under- 
take voluntarily, poise your firelocks.’’ It is scarce 
necessary to say that the firelocks were all imme- 
diately poised. Advancing at the head of the cen- 
tre file, Allen entered the wicket gate, whence the 
sentry, having snapped his fusee at him, retreated 
instantly. Allen formed his men upon the parade, 
and, entering the apartments of Laplace, the com- 
mander of the fort, sword in hand, demanded and 
obtained an immediate surrender. 

It is a painful fact, that no land can be found, 
however new or beautiful, which bears not the 
marks of war. Individuals, families, kindred, 
tribes, nations conten¢. The history of the world 
is a history of strife. 

Wonderful though the fact is, wars and rumors 
of wars may be expected—such is the nature of 
fallen man; but woe to the ruler by whom they 
come. Weare not among the number who believe 
in the universal inviolability of human life. He 
who would not defend himself, his wife, and chil- 
dren from the dagger of the assassin, is an enthu- 
siast with whom we have little sympathy. If a 
country is wantonly invaded, it is a citizen’s duty 
to go out for its defense. Nor are we sure that 
offensive wars may not be justifiable under some 
circumstances, upon the same principle that govern- 
ment punishes the criminal. Still war is always a 
fearful calamity, and we hope the day is not distant 
when the difficulties between nations shall always 
be adjusted without an appeal to arms. The 
only instrumentality to bring about this desirable 
state of things is the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 
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“THERE THE WEARY ARE AT REST.” 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


THERE seems a sweet repose about the place 
where rest the dead. ‘The very air seems hushed, 
or breathes, if it breathe at all, a low, plaintive 
sound, that appears like soft music. Whether I 
visit the grave-yard on a bright summer day, or in 
the depth of winter—in spring or in autumn—at 
early morn, at noon, or at twilight—the same 
quiet, peaceful spirit seems presiding there. I 
love to ramble alone among the graves. To me 
there is something inspiring—something holy 
about the place. Especially are peculiar emotions 
excited, while standing by the grave of those who, 
while living, occupied a high rank in usefulness or 
fame. I recollect the vivid emotions I felt, when, 
many years ago, wandering about an old grave- 
yard, on the banks of the Connccticut, I unexpect- 
edly found myself by the grave of M’Donough. I 
had read of the terrible battle of Lake Champlain, 
and heard much of M’Donough, but I knew not 
that the warrior was buried there, till I stood before 
the stone that marked his resting place. So, on 
visiting Mount Auburn, the first grave I approached 
was that of Spurzheim, the philosopher and philan- 
thropist. Similar emotions were excited, on look- 
ing at the spot where lie the remains of Whitefield. 
But my feelings were never, on such an occasion, 
more highly excited, than when of late I visited 
the grave-yard of a neighboring city—a small, but 
beautiful and retired city, stretching over a lovely 
plain, on the banks of one of our picturesque 
rivers. It was an evening of spring time, when all 
was green, and quiet, and beautiful. Proceeding 
some distance from the city, on a street unfrequent- 
ed, save by the hearse and the funeral train, I came 
to the place of rest—the city of the dead—already 
rivaling in population the living city near by. 
Here was spread out an area of considerable extent, 
laid out in beautiful order, in family lots, and taste- 
fully ornamented with shrubbery and flowers. Here 
is the home of the dead. On this sequestered spot 
nature bestows her gifts of beauty and her cheer- 
ing influence, as well as on the homes of the liv- 
ing, in the city of cottages and of gardens, whose 
inhabitants are now inhaling the sweet odors of 
spring, and enjoying the mild sunshine of a beau- 
tiful May day. The same zephyr that whispers 
through the trees of the garden, breathes mildly 
here, but revives not the dead. The same flowers 
that bloom before the cottage door, disclose their 
beauties and shed their perfume here, but not for 
the dead. The same sun that pours his morning 
beam into the cottage window, awaking beauty from 
her slumbers, shines here, but brings no morning 
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to those who sleep in these graves. And there is 
music here, too—the sweet, plaintive music of na- 
ture—the music of bird, and of insect, and of 
gentle breeze, mingled with the lowing of cattle 
from the green pastures, and the merry peal of the 
bell in the city ; but those who lie here heed it not. 

I passed on among the avenues, by the neat 
mounds raised over the dead, and read the names 
inscribed on the stones. But to me few of the 
names were familiar. I was a stranger here in this 
city of the dead. Far away from this spot are the 
graves of those whom I have known and loved, and 
who have loved me, as I may never hope to be 
loved again.” They lie, some beneath the ocean 
wave. and some on foreign coasts. The grave of 
one is made on the plain of evergreens, beneath the 
spreading branches of the pine, and of another by 
the side of the mountain stream ; and I stand here, 
a stranger among the living, and may lie here, a 
stranger among the dead. 

The grave of a stranger never fails to affect me. 
I cannot stand over it, without suffering the deep 
fountains of feeling to be broken up, and wave af- 
ter wave of sadness to flow over my soul. Many 
years ago, when a mere child, I was rambling in 
the populous grave-yard of the city near my native 
home: I read the names of hundreds familiar to 
me, with no peculiar emotions; but I happened on 
one grave which made my young heart bleed. It 
was that of a foreigner, a young and gallant offi- 
cer, who fell in a naval engagement in the harbor 
of the city. True, he fell fighting against my 
country, in a desperate battle in the last war, and 
by his side there lies his antagonist, the brave cap- 
tain of the American ship, who fell at the same 
time; and they lie side by side, as quietly as if they 
had been in life brothers, instead of enemies. But 
while standing on such a spot, [ could not think of 
him as a foe and a warrior, but as a man and a 
stranger—one who had a mother yearning for his 
return, and whose sisters had been long looking 
with aching eyes and bursting hearts for him to 
come home. There he lies among strangers, far 
away from his home; and no mother—no sister 
will ever look on his grave. No friend may ever 
plant a shrub or train a flower on the sod that cov- 
ers him. The skeptic may deride me, the philos- 
opher may smile at me, and the Christian may 
pity my weakness; but yet I would not that my 
last resting place should be among strangers. I 
would sleep, during the long, moonless, starless 
night of the grave, by the side of those whom I 
have known and loved while living. I would that 
when the night is gone, and the shadows and dark- 
ness of the tomb are dispersed, and the resurrec- 
tion morning breaks, my opening eyes may meet 
the eyes of friendship and love. I would that the 
faces on which I may then look, may be those 
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familiar to my childhood and youth. I would not, 
then, that my grave should be the watery deep, 
though Ocean might wind her funeral shell in a 
requiem over the spot; nor on a foreign shore, 
though my countrymen might erect the monument 
of marble or of granite to commemorate my name; 
nor even here, where I now stand, though the 
spot be beautified, and many a friend of former 
years might, as he wends his way toward the west, 
turn aside to look at the place where I might rest. 
But let my grave be made in some rural, quiet 
spot, where may lie also my companions and 
friends, my wife and my children. No matter, 
though, in the long lapse of ages, our names be 
obliterated from the decaying stone on which they 
may be recorded, and the very place where we lie 
be neglected and forgotten. Let us lie there to- 
gether in peace, and in the morning of the resur- 
rection, let us together awake, together arise, and 
together meet our Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Near this neat and orderly cemetery, over which 
I was rambling, and which gave rise to these desul- 
tory reflections, is another of more ancient date, if 
any thing can be called ancient in this youthful 
country. This latter was even more populous than 
the former. Multitudes of graves, unknown and 
undistinguished, were all around me. Little order 
seemed observed in the location of the graves, and 
little attempts to ornament the grounds. Most of 
those who sleep here, were early settlers of the 
country. Their surviving friends, if any survive, 
have moved away, and the old burying-ground is 
left to be overgrown by the wild luxuriance of na- 
ture. Yet it was here that I experienced, in so 
high a degree, the emotions to which I referred in 
a former paragraph. Near the centre of this old 
grave-yard is an area of a few square rods, inclosed 
by a plain rural fence. Within the inclosure are 
native shrubs and wild flowers, growing in all the 
freshness and vigor of this climate—a climate bet- 
ter adapted to variety and strength of vegetation 
than any other on the globe. In this green spot 
is a grave, at whose head is an upright slab of sand- 
stone, on which is the following plain and simple 
inscription: 

“Tn memory of 
REV. JOHN STRANGE, 
who died 
Dec. 2d, 1832, 
In the 44th year of his age, and the 22d of his 
itinerant ministry. 
‘They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.’ ”’ 

Here, then, lies that remarkable man, whose face I 
never saw—whose voice J never heard, but whose 
name is one of the first and the last which the 











stranger hears in Indiana. In every part of the 
state, from the valley of the White Water to the 
Wabash—from the Ohio to the shores of Michi- 
gan—in the populous city and in the obscure ham- 
let—the name of Strange is but another word for 
eloquence. The old men will sit down in their 
rude cabins, and talk of him by the hour, and relate 
anecdotes of his eccentric genius and irresistible 
eloquence. Strange must have been a very strong- 
ly marked character. He has left an impress on 
the public mind in this state such as I have never 
known made by any other man. He possessed, if 
we may judge from the deep impression he has 
left, a power of eloquence such as few men ever 
had. And yet how brief, how very meagre, is the 
written record left of him! The obituary in the 
minutes of conference for the year after his death, 
is very unsatisfactory, by no means attempting to 
do justice to his character. I know of no other 
record of his life, and have never seen a line from 
his own pen. Unbounded as was his popularity, 
useful as was his life, triumphant as was his death, 
and dear as is his name to thousands, yet in the 
total absence of all written account of his history 
and character, his memory among the living must 
perish with the present generation. And is this 
right? Should not some more permanent record 
be made of so extraordinary a man? Should so 
brilliant a star be suffered to fade away from our 
horizon, without some attempt to record his place 
and his name in the constellation of the great and 
the good? Thrilling descriptions of his eloquence, 
copious rehearsals of his discourses, and interesting 
relations of anecdotes, might yet be given by those 
who were accustomed to listen with motionless 
admiration to the burning words of eloquence that 
flowed from his lips. There are those, from whose 
deeply affected hearts the echoes of the music of 
that tuneful voice have not yet died away. Cer- 
tainly some portrait of the man might yet be 
drawn—some materials might be collected for a 
small monument, at least, to his genius and elo- 
quence. 

There is another name which is often heard in 
Indiana—a name distinguished among our preach- 
ers and our people—the name of James Armstrong. , 
He lies in an undistinguished grave, without a- 
stone to mark the spot, in one of the northern 
counties of this state. Armstrong was a man of 
genius—of eloquence—of power; yet I know of 
scarcely a dozen lines, in the published records of 
the Church, to perpetuate his memory. 

Surely we should not permit the great and the 
good thus to pass from the memory of the living. 

Evanescent, however, as may be the fame of 
eloquence, yet the power of moving the human 
heart by 
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is a gift that may be “earnestly coveted.” It is 
the highest gift of nature and of Providence. The 
eloquent speaker has a power over the human heart 
which no other man can exert. Happy is he who 
has this power, and who uses it for making men 
wiser and better. ¥ 

As I stood over the grave of Strange, and thought 
of the glowing and animated descriptions I had 
heard of his eloquence, I could but regret that it 
had never been my happiness to listen to those 
thrilling tones which had so often fell on many a 
delighted heart. His eloquence must have been 
unique, peculiar, inimitable, and irresistible. In- 
deed, some have told me that it could not be de- 
scribed. But death heeds not the “voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely ;”’ and Strange 
has gone—gone in the prime and vigor of life, and in 
the full career of his power and usefulness, to the 
grave, “even to the land of darkness, and the 
shadow of death.”” Nor may any Orphean lyre call 
him back. Rest thee here, then, eloquent and be- 
loved brother! Not yet has thy memory perished 
from among the living. Some fair hand has even 
just now planted over thy grave a rose, which is 
just opening its petals to the breath of spring. 
Thy impress is left on many a heart. Nor can it 
be obliterated with the present generation. The 
mark which thou hast left on the moral and relig- 
ious character of this youthful, this rising state, 
must remain indelible. The stone that stands over 
thy resting place may crumble and perish, and thy 
name be forgotten, but the impression for good 
which thou hast made on this community will re- 
main through all time. 


Original. 
LINES WRITTEN IN MRS, R.’S ALBUM. 
Moruer, to thy bosom clings 
A spirit from above; 
On thine arms an infant hangs— 
Gift of Jehovah's love. 
Around that glowing eye there dwells 
A mind no sky can bound ; 
in that golden heart there swells 
A deep no line can sound. 
Lady, on that deathless mind 
Thy spirit’s hand must write 
Thoughts that heaven itself shall find 
In lines of living light. 
Mother, in thy closet weep, 
And let thy babe be there: 
Guidance from Jehovah seek 
In burning words of prayer, 
Mother, mid earth’s final fires 
Thy blood-washed child may shine, 
And then, O, God, with angel choirs 
We'll chant the glory thine, 
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JOAN OF ARC. 

Mr. Eprror,—Having occasion, a short time 
since, to refer to Tytler’s work on History, for 
some incidents in the life of this celebratcd female, 
I was very much surprised to find an author, in 
general worthy of full credence, so blinded by prej- 
udice or party feeling, as entirely to misrepresent 
one whose actions were so conspicuous upon the 
European stage. As his account is not long, I 
shall transcribe it entire: 

“Charles VII, a prince who deserved to inherit 
his father’s throne, recovered it by slow degrees. 
He had to oppose him the Duke of Bedford, who, 
as regent of France, was master of the power and 
revenue of the kingdom; and he had against him, 
likewise, the Duke of Burgundy, who was become 
one of the most formidable princes of Europe. 
The national resources of the kingdom were so en- 
tirely exhausted, that the mark of silver, which, 
in the age of Charlemagne, had been valued at half 
a livre, was now valued at ninety livres. In this 
distressed situation of France, Charles, availing 
himself of the superstition of the age, projected 
an extraordinary scheme for the recovery of his 
kingdom, by feigning an interposition from heaven 
in his favor. A gentleman of the name of Bau- 
dricourt, saw a young servant-maid at an inn in 
Lorraine, whom he immediately conceived to be a 
fit person for playing a very extraordinary part. 
She was taught her cue, and made to counterfeit 
a divine inspiration. They carried her before the 
king, where the answers that were put in her 
mouth, and the demeanor which she assumed, con- 
vinced every body that she was inspired. Orleans 
was, at this time, besieged by the English. Joan 
of Arc, this heroic maid, who had now assumed 
the dress of a man, undertook to relieve the town, 
and compel the English to abandon the enterprise. 
She put herself at the head of the French troops, 
attacked, beat, and dispersed the English, who be- 
lieved her to be the devil himself, delivered Or- 
leans, and placed the crown upon Charles’ head in 
the church of Rheims. She proceeded for some- 
time in this career of success, till she was at last 
taken prisoner at Compeigne. The regent, Bed- 
ford, either in a fit of passion, or to satisfy the re- 
venge of the English, instead of respecting, as he 
ought to have done, this singular instance of intre- 
pidity in one of her sex, was prompted to behave 
with meanness and cruelty. She was tried as a 
heretic and sorceress by an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
and condemned and burnt at Rouen.’’** 

So much for this author. Upon further investi- 
gation, I found other writers equally prejudiced, or 
equally misinformed. Many English historians on 





* Tytler’s Universal History, vol. ii, p, 206. 8vo edition, 
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this subject appear to exaggerate for the purpose 
of depreciating, while the French, on the other 
hand, manifest a disposition to adopt the opposite 
extreme. For the benefit of your readers, there- 
fore, I will give the results of a somewhat exten- 
sive examination of this interesting subject, which 
will, I trust, place the character of this remarka- 
ble woman in its true position. 

Before entering upon her history, a brief state- 
ment of the situation of affairs in France immedi- 
ately preceding her public appearance, will assist 
in forming a true estimate of her real character, 
and the worth of her services to her native country. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the crown of 
England became connected with that of France by 
the marriage of Edward II, the English monarch, 
with the sister of Charles, surnamed the Fair, king 
of France. Soon after the accession of Edward 
III to the throne of his father, Charles died, thus 
leaving the French throne vacant. A difficulty 
immediately arose in regard to the succession, 
Philip of Valois and Edward III both appearing 
as claimants—the former as the heir of Charles, 
and the latter deriving his claim from his mother, 
Charles’ sister. The English, under Edward and 
his son, the Black Prince, instantly invaded France; 
but with little ultimate success. The French 
crown, however, continued to be a subject of con- 
tention. Henry V defeated the French, under the 
generals of Charles VI, with signal loss, on the 
plain of Agincourt; and by this victory he ac- 
quired the title to the crown, and was secured in 
the succession. On the occasion of his death, 
Charles VII, son of the late king, took the field to 
regain his ancestral dominions. He was opposed 
by the English, under the Duke of Bedford, brother 
of Henry V, and regent during the minority of the 
infant king, Henry VI. The success of the En- 
glish arms was so great, that almost the whole coun- 
try was under their control. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, one of the most powerful princes of the 
realm, was opposed to Charles, and an ally of Bed- 
ford. The only considerable town which main- 
tained its allegiance to Charles, was Orleans. So 
long as this was in the possession of the French, 
the English could not advance into the remaining 
provinces which resisted their authority. Hence, 
the retaining of this was an object of the highest 
importance to the French, and*its acquisition to 
the English. Orleans was, accordingly, besieged 
by the English forces, and at the moment of its 
greatest extremity Joan appeared for its rescue. 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was born 
about the year 1412, at a small place called Dom- 
remy, situated between Neufchateau and Vancou- 
leurs, in Champagne. Her parents, whose names 
were Jacques d’ Arc and Isabel, were poor, and de- 
pended for their support upon the products of a 








small farm, and grazing. They were always es- 
teemed very pious people by their neighbors, among 
whom they were highly respected for their probity 
and hospitality. They had three sons and two 
daughters, one of whom was the subject of this 
history. 

Joan’s early youth was not different from that 
of most of her own age and situation by whom 
she was surrounded. Nor was her education dif- 
ferent; for in that age but few of the peasantry 
could either read or write. The domestic duties of 
the family, or the care of her father’s sheep, con- 
stituted her chief employment; while the rural 
festivities of her native village were always graced 
with her presence, and her place in the sanctuary 
was never vacant, unless sickness in either case 
confined her to her home. Her attendance upon 
her religious duties was very strict, and she exhib- 
ited a spirit of devotion which would do honor to 
any one in any age. When only thirteen years 
old, she would frequently spend hour after hour at 
the church, while many of her gayer companions 
were engaged in singing and dancing. She was 
particularly fond of meditating upon the Virgin, for 
whom she entertained the highest veneration, and 
at the same time the most affectionate tenderness. 
This was manifested, not only in church, but amid 
her rustic employments and recreations. At one 
of the examinations into her early life, subsequent 
to her capture, it was stated, that “she often sat 
apart from her companions, and was sometimes 
overheard uttering the simple prayers of a child. 
If, at the sound of the bell for worship, she could 
not leave her sheep to attend it, she fell on her 
knees in the meadows, and breathed her devotions 
in the midst of her flock. She was so anxious to 
be exact in this duty, that the beadle of her ham- 
let mentioned her displeasure at his sometimes 
omitting to ring the bell for complines, and her 
promise to him of a little present if he would be 
more punctual in future.”” What a beautiful illus- 
tration have we here of youthful piety! it is true 
it is not the piety of the Reformation, but it is the 
piety of the age in which she lived. Her gentle- 
ness, also, was so great, that, as it was stated in 
her examination, the birds were accustomed to feed 
out of her hands. 

Near the village of Domremy was a large, beauti- 
ful tree, beneath which the village sports were usu- 
ally celebrated. It was called the “Fairy T'ree,” 
from an impression among the villagers, perhaps 
from the exquisite beauty of the whole surrounding 
scenery, that the fairies had selected it as the place 
of their abode. And many a peasant thought he 
could occasionally see, in the dusk of the evening, 
a group of these “airy nothings’? dancing beneath 
the deepened foliage. Here Joan loved to sit, en- 
gaged in solitary musings. - Hour after hour passed 
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swiftly away; and often the evening twilight, or 
the gathering storm would surprise her in this quiet 
retreat, and warn heraway. Under this tree, Joan 
first entertained those celestial visitants who ever 
after seemed to direct her life. She did not, how- 
ever, sce these spiritual advisers here first, but only 
heard their voice. Nor does it seem that she un- 
derstood clearly what they said to her. Her first 
interview with them is thus described in her own 
words: 

“At the age of thirteen, I had a voice of God, 
to assist me to govern myself. It came at noon, in 
summer, in my father’s garden. I had not fasted 
the day before. I heard it on my right, toward the 
church. I was greatly frightened. I rarely hear 
it without seeing a great brilliancy on the side it 
comes from. I thought it came from heaven. 
When I had heard it three times, I knew that it 
was the voice of an angel. It has always kindly 
guarded me, and I understand very well what it 
announces. Though I were in a wood, I still 
heard it, and usually at noon. When I came into 
France I often heard it. It recommended me to 
behave well, and to frequent the church, and told 
me it was necessary that I should come into 
France.” 

She stated that, two or three times a week, the 
voice ordered her to go into France. Upon her ex- 
amination before her enemies, where these state- 
ments were made, she manifested a very great re- 
luctance in telling who they were that thus com- 
municated with her. At first she refused to tell. 
But on the fourth interrogation she disclosed the 
long withheld secret. 

‘** The voices were those of St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret. Their forms were crowned with beau- 
tiful diadems, very rich, and very precious. I 
knew them, because they named themselves to me 
when they saluted me. It is now seven years 
since they began to guide me.” She added that it 
was St. Michael, accompanied by some angels, who 
first visited her. “I saw them with my bodily eyes, 
as I see you. When they left me, I wept, and 
wished they had taken me with them.” 

These visions were continued throughout the re- 
mainder of her life. On the field of battle, in the 
prison, and in the halls of examination before her 
judges, she still met them, and from them received 
counsel and advice. 

Domremy, being situated on the borders of Bur- 
gundy, was more exposed to invasion than many 
other parts. Hence, its inhabitants took a very 
deep interest in the question, who should be their 
king, Charles or Henry. In the village itself there 
was but one who advocated the cause of Henry. But 
in a neighboring hamlet the opponents of Charles 
were strongly in the majority. This occasioned nu- 
merous discussions, and sometimes violence, between 








the two parties. Every one took a deep interest in 
one side or the other. The youth of Domremy some- 
times met those of the other village, and not unfre- 
quently, on such occasions, the arguments on either 
side were enforced by blows. It is not certain that 
Joan was ever present on any of these occasions. 
But it is certain that she was warmly attached to 
the interests of Charles, and entertained the kind- 
est feelings toward all those who espoused his 
cause. One thing is well worthy of notice. It was 
not till the English had entered the provinces of 
Charles, which she called France, that the voices 
and celestial visitations commenced. 

She was remarkably fond of exercise on horse- 
back, and would frequently imitate the movements 
of a knight, using the lance and assaulting the trees 
as if they were her combatants. Such exercises 
were by no means unusual in that age, even for fe- 
males. 

We must now come to a period in her history of 
more thrilling interest—that which introduced her 
upon the stage of public life. There was a tradi- 
tion in her country, that from the wood which was 
visible from her father’s house, a maiden was to 
come who was to do wonderful things. It is not 
improbable that this had some influence upon her 
mind. But the voices which she continually heard 
declared that she must go and raise the siege of 
Orleans, which the English forces had invested, and 
that for this purpose she must apply to Baudri- 
court, the lord of the village of Vancouleurs, who 
would appoint suitable persons to conduct her to 
the king. She concealed these visions from her 
priest, and from her father, lest her enterprise 
should be prevented. Her fears on this subject 
were not altogether groundless; for she afterward 
confessed that her mother had frequently told her 
that her father dreamed she would go away with 
some of the gens d’armes; that they watched her 
closely, and kept her in great subjection; and 
that her father declared to her brothers, that if he 
thought his dream was to be fulfilled, he should 
wish them to drown her; and that if they hesitated, 
he would do it. 

She began the execution of her secret designs by 
leaving her father’s house without his knowledge, 
and going to an uncle, who lived in a neighboring 
village, to persuade him te interest himself in her 
behalf, so far as to endeavor to obtain her father’s 
consent for her to visit the lord of Vancouleurs. 
At length her uncle went to Baudricourt, and in- 
formed him of her wishes. After hearing her ac- 
count, he bade her uncle whip her well, and send 
her back to her father. “Stung by this contempt, 
she put on her uncle’s clothes, and declared that 
she would go to the wars alone. Seeing her so 
resolute, he promised to take her to Baudricourt; 
and in May, 1428, introduced her to him in her 
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shabby red gown. She told him that her lord had 
determined to make the dauphin king, and that she 
was to crown him. He inquired who was her lord. 
‘The King of heaven,’ was her answer. He re- 
fused to listen to her. Three times she solicited 
him in vain.’’* 

Her disappointment did not destroy her confi- 
dence in her divine mission. She spent some 
months in Vancouleurs in her usual occupations, 
and in religious exercises. She called to the minds 
of those who came to see her the old prediction 
that France was to be delivered by a maiden from 
the borders of Lorraine. It was not forgotten; 
and those around her began to think, from her en- 
thusiasm and perseverance, that she might be the 
person. 

This impression finally reached Baudricourt him- 
self, who, before she left Vancouleurs, called, with 
the parish minister, to see her; but took no further 
notice of her. 

Nearly a year after her first interview with this 
nobleman, she persuaded her uncle, with whom she 
continued to reside, to take her again to Vancou- 
leurs. Her appeal was as unsuccessful as the pre- 
ceding. She then determined to go to the king, on 
foot and alone, and even went so far as actually to 
set out. Thinking, however, afterward, that such 
a course would not be proper, she returned. 

She soon afterward met with a gentleman of the 
district, Jean de Metz, through whose influence 
with Baudricourt, she finally obtained a recom- 
mendation to the king. As she left the place, her 
village friends crowded around her to take their 
leave. They reminded her of the dangers to 
which she would be exposed on the way, as the 
roads were infested by enemies. Her reply was 
characteristic of the ardor of her soul, and the con- 
fidence of ultimate success: “I fear not men at 
arms! I have God for my Lord and guide: I am 
born for my enterprise.”’ 

When she reached Chinon, the place where 
Charles was, she had much difficulty in obtaining 
an interview with the king. His condition, and 
that of the provinces still subject to him, is thus 
described by the lady of his counselor and receiver 
general: “In the districts obeying the king, the 
misfortunes and want of money were lamentable. 
The king himself had but four crowns in his house. 
Both he and his friends had no longer any hope, 
and were meditating flight. Every thing was des- 
perate, and none expected any relief.” 

Notwithstanding such was the state of affairs, 
great hesitancy was exhibited on the part of the 
king in regard to paying any attention whatever 
to her application. A royal council was held. It 
was then determined that she should be examined 


by the prelates. A deputation was sent to her na- 
tive village, to inquire into her past life and charac- 
ter. And a third examination was had before she 
was permitted to see the king. 

At length her desire was granted. The inter- 
view is thus described by Turner, an author to 
whom reference has already been made, and to 
whom the writer is indebted for many of the facts 
here narrated: 

“The hour appointed for her admission was af- 
ter dinner. Fifty torches blazed in the apartment, 
where above three hundred knights were assembled. 
Many lords were present, superbly dressed, and 
more richly than the king, who stepped aside to 
see if she would not address some other person for 
him at the moment of her introduction. 

‘She presented herself, with much humility and 
simplicity, like a poor shepherdess, but with such 
presence of mind that she distinguished the king 
in the middle of the crowd, advanced toward him, 
and respectfully saluted him. She knelt down, 
and embracing his legs, exclaimed, ‘Gentle king, 
God grant you a good life!’ ‘I am not the king,’ 
said he; ‘there is the king,’ pointing to another. 
‘By my God, gentle prince! but you are he, and 
no other. Most noble lord! I am come, and am 
sent by God, to bring aid to you and to your king- 
dom.’ She added that she wished to go and com- 
bat the English. He asked who she was. She re- 
plied, ‘Gentle dauphin, my name is Joan the maid- 
en, and the King of heaven announces to you by 
me that you will be consecrated and crowned in 
the city of Rheims. You will be the lieutenant of 
the King of heaven, who is the king of France.’ 
The king became affected; he drew her aside, and 
conversed with her a long time with visible satis- 
faction. In this colloquy, she is stated to have re- 
vealed to him a circumstance which astonished 
him by her acquaintance with it, and produced his 
immediate declaration in her favor. He said she 
had told him what was only known to Heaven and 
himself.’’* 

What this last circumstance was, Joan never 
would disclose. It was afterward ascertained to 
refer to a prayer which Charles had uttered, to the 
effect that, if he was indeed descended from the 
noble house of France, and the kingdom justly be- 
longed to him, that Heaven would defend it for 
him, or, at the worst, would enable him to escape 
death or imprisonment, and to find a refuge in 
Spain or Scotland. Of this prayer she then re- 
minded him. 

Joan had now obtained the object of her enthu- 
siastic aspirations. A suit of armor was prepared 
for her, and a body of troops placed at her disposal. 
She chose her own standard. On a white ground, 





* Sharon Turner’s History of England, vol. ii, p. 512. 








* History of England, vol. ii, pp. 550, 551. 
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| enthusiasm; for with her own hands she placed 
She then 


strewed with fleur de lis, was a figure of the Sa- 
viorsseated on a throne in the clouds, holding the | the crown upon the head of Charles. 
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world in his hands, while two angels were kneeling 
before him. The inscription upon it was, “ Jhesus 
Maria.”” Thus equipped and guarded, she prepared 
for her adventurous enterprise. Before leaving the 
king, she told him she should be wounded at Or- 
leans, but she would not on that account desist. 

The enthusiasm which glowed within her own 
bosom, now began to diffuse itself, and to electrify 
the whole mass of society. Everywhere men were 
ready to join her standard, while the almost de- 
jected inhabitants of Orleans awaited her approach 
as the herald of their deliverance. 

She sent a summons before her to the English 
commanders, demanding of them to deliver up to 


her the keys of all the cities they had taken—to || 
_ing to a close; and her sun, which had burst upon 


abandon the siege of Orleans and return home; and 


declaring that, if they disobeyed, they should be | 
_ was doomed to sink in gloom. 


slain, or driven out of France. 


Her arrival at Orleans was greeted with the | 
_ was redeemed, and the English compelled to relin- 


greatest exultations. The applauses of the mul- 


titude were answered with gentle exhortations to | 


hope and confidence. She proceeded immediately 


to the principal church, and there paid her adora- |, 


tions. The second night after her arrival, she sud- 


denly sprung from her bed, and called for her ar- 
mor, declaring that her celestial guides had told | 
her she must attack the English. A part of the 
garrison, unknown to the commander, had devoted 


themselves to the assault of the English fortifica- | 


In this attempt they were partially suc- | ber the recital of her mock trial, her sufferings, 


| and ignominious death. 


tions. 
cessful. But the English, recovering from the 
suddenness of the attack, rallied and drove the in- 
vaders back. At this point Joan arrived. The 
enthusiasm which greeted her presence was be- 
yond all bounds. The French immediately re- 
turned to the conflict; and after several hours of 
severe fighting, the rays of the setting sun were 
reflected from her white standard as it floated upon 
the walls of the English fort! Fortification after 
fortification fell into the hands of the intrepid 
maiden. During the storming of one rampart she 
was wounded. This, for a short time, spread dis- 
may in the French ranks, and a retreat was sound- 
ed. But she soon reappeared, and the day was won. 
Every engagement was a victory, until, in five days 
after her arrival, the English abandoned the siege, 
and Orleans was rescued. 

Her next enterprise was to prepare the way for 
the coronation of Charles. Rheims, the place se- 
lected, was still under the control of the English 
and their French allies. Joan marched to the 
place. A succession of battles and victories on 
the way, prepared the inhabitants to open the gates 
for her admission as soon as she arrived. And here, 
on the next day, Joan had the supreme felicity of 
accomplishing the ultimate object of her patriotic 











knelt, and embraced his knees, while a flood of 
tears, the tribute of her sensibility and her joy, 


| coursed down her still beautiful cheeks. 


Her great object accomplished, she wished to re- 
tire to her home and her friends. But her services 


had become too valuable to be dispensed with. 


Various engagements ensued, in nearly all of which 
she was successful. In December, 1429, Charles 
presented her with letters of nobility, and directed 
her to wear its splendid garments. Her manners 
still continued to display the same pious, modest, 
temperate, and compassionate character, which she 
had always sustained. Greatness and fame dimin- 
ished none of her virtues. 

Her brief but splendid career was now fast draw- 


the world in all the glory of mid-day brightness, 
As the result of her enterprising courage, France 


quish nearly all their boasted conquests, obtained 
upon the fields of Cressy and Agincourt. Only 
one more battle remains for Joan—the battle of 
Compeigne. Here she was defeated and made pris- 
oner by the English. But the scenes of the latter 
part of her eventful life are of too thrilling a char- 


acter to be passed over hastily. As the length of 
this article already would prevent any thing more 


than a mere notice, we shall defer to another num- 
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Original. 
TO MY SISTER. 
Years have fled since first we parted, 
Sister of my heart: 
Griefs have made us heavy-hearted— 
Now we may not part. 


All that love could wish to cherish, 
Sister, have been ours; 

In full bloom we’ve seen them perish, 
In a seeming hour. 


Death may speed his dart to-morrow, 
Sister, ever dear; 

But a deeper, darker sorrow, 
We may not know here. 


The flowers of being we have nourished, 
Sister of my love, 

Transplanted now do bloom and flourish 
In the fields above. 


Joy be theirs now and for ever! 
Sister say, Amen ; 

Their mortal forms shall meet us never, 
But we'll go to them! 
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Original. 
THE BIBLE INTIMATELY IDENTIFIED WITH HU- 
MAN PROGRESS.—NO. I. 


BY E. WENTWORTH. 


Procress is natural to man. The elements of 
his constitution and the works of his hands alike 
discover his eminent capabilities for advancement. 
The limited knowledge of each successive genera- 
tion of animals dies with its possessors, while man, 
by tradition, by example, and by record, appropri- 
ates to himself the experience of all preceding ages. 
Nations, like individuals, are progressive. Na- 
tions have their infancy—their green and growing 
youth—their manly vigor—their vices and their 
virtues—their “sear and yellow’’ age—their de- 
cline and death. Nations, too, have their posteri- 
ty, who, when they themselves, in obedience to the 
divinely established laws of rotation in being, have 
resigned existence, may profit by their virtues, shun 
their vices, adopt their inventions, pursue to cer- 
tain results their unfinished investigations, and, in 
turn, hand down the results of their accumulated 
labors to another people. The advancement of in- 
dividuals and nations involves the progression of 
the race—a topic interesting at once to speculative 
philosophy and practical benevolence. The virtues 
and vices of the race are only the aggregate of the 
virtues and vices of the individuals that compose 
it. It becomes, therefore, to the philanthropist a 
question of paramount importance, how he may 
best promote the good of his fellows—how he may 
rouse their dormant capabilities, direct them to 
their proper objects, and employ them to their full 
extent for the promotion of good, and the suppres- 
sion of evil—for the expansion of the intellect and 
the fuller development of the physical man. This 
is one of “the questions” of the age. The inge- 
nuity of former ages was exerted for the tyrannous 
subjection, or cruel destruction of the masses: the 
inventive powers of the present day are active in 
devising means for the elevation, enlightenment, 
and salvation of the multitude. Our own times 
have become the arena of a contest novel in the 
history of the world—a contest between opinions 
and measures frequently antipodes in nature and 
tendency, and yet professedly struggling to secure 
the same mighty result—the immediate improve- 
ment of the physical and moral condition of suffer- 
ing humanity. Mind, which, a few centuries ago, 
would have exhausted its powers in scholastic con- 
troversy, or in physical strife, has found in these 
absorbing objects a new channel for its restless en- 
ergies. To the casual or unthinking observer, 
these conflicts of mind may seem to augur little 
benefit to the subject of their common contention. 


Their unrestrained violence not unfrequently gives 
VoL. V.—38 








to the efforts of certain classes of age-improvers 
an aspect at once revolutionary and anarchical. 
The foundations of the existing order of things 
are fearlessly struck at—forms of social order are 
to be radically renovated—abuses are to be plucked 
up instantly, root and branch—theology and civil 
and political economy are to be thoroughly remod- 
eled, and placed upon bases entirely different from 
those they have occupied for centuries. Man isa 
chief object of concern with every class of these 
race-benefiting neologists, and yet they differ dia- 
metrically as to the part of his nature in which the 
proposed reformation of his condition shall begin. 
“If men would improve,” says the ghastly Car- 
lyle, ‘tthey must get more soul.’’* “The body 
is the first thing to be helped,” reply Bentham and 
Combe, Owen and Fourier, and their shoals of imi- 
tators on both sides the Atlantic; and in the midst 
of the war of words, body and soul seem to be left 
to pursue their respective courses to ruin. Yet, 
good will doubtless result to our race from this con- 
cussion of opinions. The most extravagant fan- ° 
cies and the wildest speculations may be only the 
forerunners of important truths. Indeed, it is mat- 
ter of history, that the greatest scientific and use- 
ful inventions have ever been preceded or attended 
by the vagaries of invention. We need not fear 
the ultimate results of any well directed inquiries 
after the true mode of improving the human con- 
dition. Our chief apprehension is, that an immense 
power of valuable thought and labor will be ex- 
pended in vain, because their originators choose to 
attempt the regeneration of the world by means 
that are not ordained by the Sovereign of terres- 
trial affairs. God’s appointed mode of elevating 
and saving the race, should be diligently sought 
out; for in this, though less immediate effects may 
be produced, we shall benefit mankind the most 
upon the whole. To us Bible Christianity seems 
the medium of the largest benefits to the bodies 
and souls of men, and that all other means of hu- 
man salvation must be subordinate to and co-vper- 
ative with this grand and primary principle of hu- 
man well-being. 

In our next, we will endeavor to show that the 
Bible is intimately identified with ali true and ulti- 
mately efficient efforts for the progress of the hu- 
man race. 


Ir you try to do what is right and do not suc- 
ceed, try again and again, till you do succeed. 
Many a good effort is lost for want of perseverance. 
Remember the woman of Canaan, and let her suc- 
cess encourage to perseverance in the face of dis- 
couragements. 





* See Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, page 337. 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER AND HER BABE. 
BY DR. LATTA. 

PART I.—MOTHER’S WELCOME. 
Hair, beautiful babe, thou art welcome here, 
To the bounding heart, and the joyful tear; 
To the heaving breast, the maternal charms; 
‘To a banquet sweet in a mother’s arms. 
Thou comest to me from the spirit land, 
A pledge of love from the Savior’s hand: 
As sweet as the rose, and as bright thine eyes 
As the glowing stars in the dusky skies. 
Not the landscape green, nor the rural shade, 
Nor the sparkling rill, nor the blooming glade, 
Nor the sunlit sky, with its glowing light, 
Nor the starry gems on the brow of night, 
Nor the placid lake, nor the deep blue sea, 
Nor the feathered tribes in their merry glee, 
Nor the youthful throng in their gilded rooms, 
With their virgin maids, and their joyous grooms, 
Nor sumptuous feasts, with enchanting songs 
Of mirth, which ring through the giddy throngs, 
Nor the glittering wealth of Judea’s shore, 
Nor the Spanish mines of silvery ore, 
Can me delight when thou hast fled 
T'o the dwelling place of the lonely dead. 
Thou art frail, my babe, yet white and fair 
As the fleecy clouds on the moonlit air; 
But, alas! thou art doomed to fade away, 
Like the sun’s last beams at the close of day— 
Like the morning cloud and the early dew, 
Thou art passing away—thy days are few. 

PART Il.—MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
Thou art sick, my babe, and doomed to fade, 
Like flowers when cut by the mower’s blade— 
Like a meteor gleaming swiftly by, 
Thou wilt soon escape from mortal eye. 
I hear thee sighing—thy groans I hear, 
Like expiring moans of the dying year. 
Thy pulse beats low, and the blood returns 
To the heart, and the brain with fever burns. 
Thou art gone, my babe, thou hast fled away, 
Like mists of the night at the dawn of day: 
Thy flesh is cold, and thy heart as still 
As the frozen drops of the ice-bound rill, 
And the blood no more its channels keep, 
And thine eyes no more awake from sleep, 
Till the trump shall sound and the dead arise, 
To behold their Lord in the flaming skies. 

PART III.—MOTHER’S INQUIRY. 
But tell me, sweet angel, where art thou, and why 
Is thy spirit so fully concealed from my eye? 
I seek thee at noontide—I seek thee at night, 
When earth is all quiet, and stars shining bright; 
At day-dawn I seek thee, when all things are still ; 
I seek thee at twilight—o’er valley and hill— 








In meadows and forests—in solitudes wild— 
Through storm and through sunshine I seek thee, 
my child ; 
When night birds are warbling their notes on the 
air, 
In grave-yards I seek thee, and weep in despair: 
I ask them in vain where thy spirit hath fled, 
Since they cannot tell me the place of the dead. 
The grave in sad silence responds to my calls, 
The body is moldering in my gloomy halls; 
But no one hath told me, and no one can tell 
The place where the babe of my bosom doth dwell. 
Come, then, gentle spirit, the secret make known, 
Describe the strange land whence thy spirit hath 
flown. 
PART IV.—CHILD’S RESPONSE. 
Dear mother, I hasten the story to tell: 
With me all is heaven—with me all is well. 
Thou saw’st when I left thee my body was cold: 
’T was then the last billows of Jordan had rolled, 
And I was set free from the cumbrous clod, 
And pinioned with angels ascended to God. 
The ascent was brilliant, as suns flitted by 
Our feet as we soared through the depths of the sky ; 
When stars far beneath us seemed sinking to rest, 
With triumph we entered the land of the blest. 
The entrance was joyous, for Jesus was there, 
And angels were sounding their notes on the air, 
And millions on millions redeemed from the earth, 
In raptures unceasing seemed ravished with mirth: 
When I was admitted the glory to see, 
They shouted, Hosanna, the captive is free! 
No longer, dear mother, shed tears for thy child, 
Nor let the cold grave-yard or solitude wild 
Beguile thee to seek me, for I am not there: 
My home is in heaven: to meet me prepare. 
Perfumed are the breezes, and vocal with praise 
Are the bowers of peace to the Ancient of days. 
Through all the blest plains, and from every moun- 
tain, 
There issues a streamlet, or gushes a fountain, 
Where all who are thirsty may find a supply, 
And no one who drinks of these waters can die: 
No changes of season, nor morning, nor night, 
In the land of the blest, for the Lord is their light: 
No sorrow, or sighing, or sickness is there: 
No Upas is shedding its fumes on the air. 
Then weep not for me; though in regions unknown, 
My spirit is free and for ever at home. 


TRUE CONSOLATION IN DEATH. 
Let reason vainly boast her power, 
To teach her children how to die; 
The sinner in a dying hour 
Needs more than reason can supply: 
A view of Christ, the sinner’s friend, 
Alone can cheer him in the end. 
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ARTHUR COTTAGE. 

*O, Emma, good news! good news!”’ said a little 
urchin of twelve years to his eldest sister. 

““What is it, Thomas? What elates you so?” 
said she. 

““Why, father says we shall spend the holydays 
on the sea-shore, and we are to start in a few days. 
Hurra for the cliffs! Wont we have fine times, 
sister ?’’ and away he ran to announce it to the rest 
of the family. 

What they would see and do there, were themes 
on which the “little folks” delighted to converse ; 
for there were five old enough to be interested in 
the “good news.” 

The evening before the long-wished-for day at 
length came, and after talking over the matter for, 
perhaps, the twentieth time, they retired, with the 
understanding that at five o’clock, if spared, they 
must all be up and ready to start. I rather think, 
when they knelt at their mother’s xnee, to say 
their evening prayer, the thoughts of the morrow 
were much too prominent. At five they were all 
up; but, O what sorrow! it rained. Children feel 
disappointment as keenly, perhaps, as adults. No 
wonder, then, they sometimes manifest it. All 
looked sad, and some could scarcely refrain from 
tears. Never did sailors watch the movements of 
the clouds more anxiously than they that morning. 
About eleven o’clock the rain ceased. The clouds 
broke away, and as the sun shone out, the chil- 
dren’s countenances soon brightened up. In a 
short time all were ready. The little fellow allu- 
ded to, mounted on his donkey, started on before, 
and the rest of the family followed in a hired con- 
veyance. All were in high glee as they bid “ good- 
by’’ to the old school-house, play-grounds, coal- 
smoked buildings, and dusty streets of ‘Great Tor- 
rington ;”? and as they passed over the commons, 
the “green heather,”’ and “yellow-flowered furz”’ 
scented the air with the richest fragrance, and na- 
ture seemed to wear the same cheerfulness they 
felt within. When the first gush of joy was over, 
their mother endeavored to improve the events of 
the morning, by descanting on the instability of 
earthly pleasures, and the importance of preparing 
for that place where disappointments never come, 
and “pleasures never die.’’ Leaving them to pur- 
sue their journey, let us indulge a moment’s re- 
flection. Perhaps at no period in life are scenes 
more deeply engraven upon the mind than when 
we are men or women in miniature—then, 

“ Like softened wax, most youth with ease will take 
Those images that first impression make.” 
How important, then, that with these scenes should 
be interwoven some useful advice or pious precept, 
that when, in after years, they come up vividly 
before us, we may be able to read on memory’s 











tablet some profitable instruction, that received its 
impress in connection with them! Who can inter- 
weave this better than a mother? Who has the 
power to stamp it more indelibly upon the mind? 
That mother who neglects not such opportunities, 
is the greatest earthly blessing a child can have. 

The sun was fast sinking in the west, when, by 
a sudden turn in the road, they caught a full view 
of the broad Atlantic. It was the first sight to 
most of the family, and all eyes were strained to 
take in as much of the wonderful scene as possible. 

“Why, look, mother,” said one, “there is a ship 
up yonder in the sky.” 

‘** No, my dear,’’ said the mother, “that is not the 
sky in which you see the ship; that is the ocean. 
It is a darker blue, you see, than the sky.” 

“Well, but, mother,” said another, “if that is 
the sea, it’s higher than the land; and wont it rush 
down and drown us all?” 

**No, my child, it is only an optical illusion—in 
reality it is not higher than the earth; and have 
you not read in your Bible that God hath set 
bounds to the sea, and has said, ‘Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed?’ ” 

All were now anxious to reach their destination 
as soon as possible, and the little fellow on the don- 
key fancied that “Jenny’’ never went so slow be- 
fore. About dusk they reached Arthur Cottage, 
where accommodation had been provided for them, 
and soon the fatigue and excitement of the day 
were forgotten in refreshing sleep. 

The sun was not yet up when they were awoke 
to behold the wonders around them ; and great was 
their astonishment when they saw him come up 
dripping, as it were, from his ocean bed. They 
had now leisure to examine their new location. It 
was a most romantic spot. The cottage was built 
on a beautiful, fertile eminence, about three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and the green 
plat in front extended, by a gradual slope, quite 
down to the edge of the cliff. At this time “ Ar- 
thur Cottage”? was not much known as a watering- 
place, though it certainly presented as picturesque 
scenery as perhaps any other spot on the English 
coast. From its commanding situation could be 
seen, at a glance, some of the softest shades of na- 
ture’s painting, as well as some of her grandest and 
sublimest scenes. In the rear of the Cottage was a 
rich agricultural country, possessing all the charms 
of English scenery. In the distance could be seen 
the port of Biddeford, with its many masts and 
spires. Nearer was the village of Abbotsham, and 
its parish church, pointing, with its high steeple, to 
the dwelling place of Him for whose worship it 
was erected. ‘T'o the right, some nearer, and some 
more remote, could be seen looking out from the 
yew-tree shrubbery that surrounded them, several 
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other parish churches, with their neat, white-washed 
parsonages, and little clusters of straw-thatched cot- 
tages. Intermediately, as far as the eye could 
reach, were well cultivated farms, divided and sub- 
divided, not by worm-like wooden fences, but by 
green hawthorn hedges, which give a peculiar soft- 
ness and richness to rural scenery. In front of the 
Cottage the God of nature had spread out a far dif- 
ferent scene. In the background the broad Atlan- 
tic stretched out its watery waste far away beyond 
the “ken of mortal vision.” The black rocks of 
“Lundy Island”’ could also be distinctly seen. A 
little to the right, dim in the distance, the coast of 
Wales—the retreat of the ancient Britons—came 
looming up to the eye. In the foreground a beau- 
tiful bay puts in from the Bristol Channel, bounded 
on either side by a high, rocky shore. The left is 
the bold promontory of Cornwall, with its ‘“* Land’s 
End”’ stretching far out into the deep—the point 
on which the sainted Wesley stood when, inspired 
by the scene, he composed that beautiful hymn— 
“Lo, on a narrow neck of land 
*T wixt two unbounded seas I stand,” &c. 

About a mile from the Cottage, on the right, were 
the ivy-covered ruins of an ancient castle, the 
scene, no doubt, of many a deed of darkness and 
of blood. Sometimes the scene in front was aw- 
fully sublime: the Atlantic, lashed by the winds, 
rolled its huge billows into the bay, and dashed 
them with indescribable grandeur against the crag- 
gy cliffs; and as they tumbled over the pebbles and 
rocky fragments that strewed the iron-bound coast, 
each successive wave seemed a tremendous cataract, 
stretching along as far as the eye could reach, and 
flinging its spray over the tops of the highest rocks. 

As might be expected, amid such scenery the 
time was most pleasantly spent by the family. 
Sometimes the children wandered over hill and 
dale, plucking the luscious blackberry from the 
hedge, chasing the gilded butterfly through the 
meadow, or gathering the blue violet from the 
mossy bank. At other times they wandered to the 
old ruined castle, and as they sat under its ivy-man- 
tled towers, indulged in their juvenile hypotheses 
with reference to its builders, and the scenes it had 
had witnessed. But the pebbled beach was where 
they loved best to roam. Here they watched the 
ebbing tide, which left its rocky bed nearly two 
miles, (the difference between high and low water 
in the Bristol Channel being nearly sixty feet,) or 
bathed in the invigorating salt water, or gathered 
from the sea-weed and rocks, the shrimp, the lim- 
pet, the periwinkle, and other shell fish with which 
this coast abounds, or walked the shore and exam- 
ined the pieces of wreck left by the tide. Often, 
when the day was far spent, they sat in front of 
the door and watched the vessels, as with their 
white canvass spread to the breeze, they hastened 
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to their destination, some outward and some home- 
ward bound, and talked of the different feelings 


that must fill the sailor’s breast. Enjoying such 
scenes, no marvel that the day to resume the stu- 
dies of the school-room, and be shut up in dusty 
streets, came too soon, at least for the younger 
members of the family, and most reluctantly did 
they bid farewell to “ Arthur Cottage,” and its en- 
chanting scenery. THetTa. 
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Have you a mind for a walk—not to the fields, 
gemmed though they be with flower and dew-drop— 
nor yet to the hills, though the sun is getting up a 
glorious pageant there among its mists—but city- 
ward? Iam in no mood for poetry: I would have 
an hour’s gossip: 1 would take post where we 
might gather food for speculation from the moving 
figures of life’s magic-lantern. The street is our 
proper text-book when we are in the vein to mor- 
alize. Should we stretch ourselves, like the mel- 
ancholy Jacques, 

“Under the oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook,” 

we were in danger of forgetting the follies of oth- 
ers in remembering our own. Come out, then, into 
the breathing city! The tides of life are already 
astir there with the reawakened impulses, the clam- 
orous wants, the busy energies of its mighty heart. 
The languid pulse of yesternight is throbbing strong 
again and cheerfully; and he who railed upon his 
pillow, in good set terms, upon the meteor lights 
that had led him through “bush, brake, and briar,”’ 
has risen to pursue, and all as eagerly, the self- 
same phantoms. If hill and valley are rejoicing 
with an exceeding joy in the breathing spirit of the 
new day, the crowded street gives also witness of 
the impulsive sense, in the quickened step and kin- 
dling eye of its throngs. Who said our world was 
asadone? Well, let it pass: the brightness around 
us may be all of nature. Our moral world is some- 
thing sad and sinful, and the phantoms of to-day 
shall melt as those of yesterday. So much the bet- 
ter for the sentimentalist and the cynic. What 
would our scribblers do but for the exhaustless 
theme of human folly and human sorrow! 

So, we have got out into the crowd. How they 
jostle each other in their eager progress! Are these 
people pressing on to the same final goal, who pass 
each other with so cold regard? You seem con- 
fused, my friend—you can find no definite point of 
observation! Come with me toa more quiet street. 
Here, in this remote quarter, there are only enough 
stirring to afford us hint for argument. Shall I act 
the part of reporter as we move thitherward? A 
dreamy looker on, like myself, has data gathered 
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from many a previous note. 
strange tales of some we meet. 
alarmed! I will tell you no fearful tales—reveal 
no dark secrets—it is not so shocking any way to 
look into other people’s hearts as it were sometimes 


I might whisper you 
O, do not be 


into ourown. I might even disclose some virtues 
where you wot not of them. In truth, I perceive 
there is little chance here to act the censor—the peo- 
ple we meet seem so very respectable. In these days 
of reform the world should be somewhat amended. 
What a grave and dignified looking personage 
is just passing us! What a consciousness there is 
in his imposing and deliberate step, of the world’s 
good report! You bow to him, I see, with great 
reverence. Do you know him, then? A public 
benefactor, you say! a man of singular munifi- 
cence—of princely liberality! Ah! now I recog- 
His name is upon our public char- 
ities—he hath built churches—he has endowed in- 
stitutions. Do you see those miserable looking la- 
borers, with those ragged children, by the wayside ? 
They are in his employ—the pittance he allows 
them, doled out with a tardy and reluctant hand, 
scarcely furnishes them with bread. But a beggar 
emerges from that alley! Our street is getting a 
little diversified. Alas, how grievously can wretch- 
edness deface the tenement of an immortal soul! 
The passers-by are flinging him alms. Blessings 
on their benevolent heads! But did you hear the 
sharp tone of reproach with which one of them be- 
stowed it? And look on his face—how cold and 
harsh its expression! But he has a cowardly con- 
science that dares not withhold the relief his ill 
nature cannot refrain from embittering. The sec- 
ond one has bestowed his bounty with a better 
grace. Good nature is written on his every linea- 
ment. With what a merry laugh he watches the 
poor man gather up the shower of coins he has 
flung him. Alas! let me but whisper it !—of those 
who have served him, there is one even now lying 
on a sick bed, hushing, from day to day, the un- 
quiet cravings he has no means to supply, with 
the vain hope of the wages this generous man has 
forgotten to pay him. But cheerily, friend! there 
is benevolence yet among us, pure and uniform as 
the dews of heaven. That feeble old woman, win- 
ning her path along so slowly, yet still in no one’s 
way, is one of its witnesses. What, she in that 
humble guise? Aye, even she! She looks not 
able, you would say, to bestow the widow’s mite; 
nor is she. Though that placid face bespeaks con- 
tentment, she eats but the stinted bread of daily, 
and often insufficient toil. How hardly may she 
share it even with him who is an hungered; for 
nature hath needs that will not be denied. Yet 
hath she walked, all the days of her life, in the 
Savior’s law of love. If from simplicity and penury, 


nize him also. 


unable to minister to, neither hath she grieved any 

















one heart. She has gone on, alike in her better as 
in her feeble days, ever careful and observant lest 
she tread on the feelings or take from the sunshine 
of another—turning out of her path rather than 
jostle a human being—learning the hearts of others 
by the instinct of an artless yet watchful tender- 
ness—weeping over the vile as for the lost to happi- 
ness, but measuring their wanderings by an exten- 
uating and forgiving charity—sorrowing with those 
who sorrowed, and rejoicing truly, aye, thankfully 
(alas, for the number of whom this may be said!) 
with those who rejoiced. 

How sternly the gentleman in that fine barouche 
chides that sickly and neglected looking child from 
his way! He speaks for its safety; but why so 
very ungentle? Is it harshness of feeling, or want 
of thought? How many a one in our poor infirm 
world strides on like a blundering fellow in a hos- 
pital, unwittingly upsetting the feeble and hitting 
the sore. But the chiid, in its hurry, has fallen on 
the pavement. The gentleman sees it not, but 
the old woman, feeble as she is, quickens her step 
to raise it. How gently she lifts the little bruised 
hands, and wipes the dust from the tear-stained 
face! How speedily she has hushed its sobs with 
the familiar magic of the maternal vocabulary! 
Ah! poor little one, whose infant cup, even, has 
been thus obviously blent with want and suffering! 
If the lot of penury and feebleness be still thine, 
how few there will be in thine onward course to 
lift thee thus kindly from the dust, and to whisper 
thee such tones of comfort. But there are moral 
blunderers to call out yet deeper compassion. The 
old woman’s eye is turned to the inebriate who is 
reeling across the street. Do you mark the expres- 
sion of her worn and furrowed face? Such might 
be the look of the angel of pity. But the expres- 
sion changes to that of holy solemnity. And see, 
as she walks on her lips move! She is doubtless 
praying for him. Think you that prayer will as- 
cend unnoticed? Who may say but that its hum- 
ble yet prevailing might shall rescue that wretched 
soul from the dark bondage that has fallen upon it! 

But, look! you say, there is a fairer theme before 
us. In truth, my friend, you are exceedingly literal. 
Youth and beauty approach us. How full of senti- 
ment are those lustrous eyes! how soft the expres- 
sion of those rosy lips! But the heart that beats in 
that fair form has been something disturbed. Those 
eyes seem to have been swimming in recent tears. 
Ah! she looks so soft and gentle! The airs of life 
have doubtless blown upon her too roughly. I am 
familiar with that fair face—I can interpret those 
tears: she has been reading the Mysteries of Paris, 
or the Wandering Jew. But there ere bitter though 
silent tears shedding, perhaps even now, in the 
home from which she has emerged. A pale and 
sickly mother, from whose tender counsels she 
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habitually turns with cold eye or impatient retort, 
weeps there, through many a lone, sad hour, over 
the ingratitude and folly of her fair but wayward 
child. Alas, for the young and the beautiful! 

But the passengers thicken. It is the breakfast 
hour, and artisan, merchant, officials, and sundry 
other classes are turning with quick step to their 
homes. Do you notice the two who have just passed 
They seem to belong to much the 
same grade of life, yet how different is their manner! 


us on our way? 


The one hurries on silently, alike unobserved by 
and unobserving of those he meets. His counte- 
nance is grave—its expression inward. He is wrap- 
ped up, probably, in an absorbing selfishness. The 
other is scarcely permitted to advance by the warm 
greetings he meets on either hand. He is a politi- 
cian—the people’s favorite. The golden opinions 
he has won seem as unfriendly to his progress as 
the golden apples of Atalanta to hers. What won- 
der that warmth and incense are about his steps! 
That open brow—that sunny smile—that voice of 
urbanity—that ready share in the interests of all 
he meets! But he reaches his home—that happy 
home upon which such a nature must shed so rich 
an effulgence. He enters the home sanctuary. 
Draw aside the curtain! It is surely no sin, even 
by a little impertinence, to get a peep at happiness. 
What! all cold and silent there! Hath his pres- 
ence brought no gladdening smiles to the domestic 
group? Gathers none of his children at his knee 
to bask in the sunshine of his own? And she who 
presides at the table that awaits him, turns not her 
The 
man of smiles has thrown himself back in his chair 
with closed eyes! He has fallen into a momenta- 
ry, perhaps, but cold abstraction. His brow is knit 
with the workings of a still busy and ambitious 
policy—his thoughts are still with the outer world— 
he hath no heed for those looks and tones of house- 


eye with a deepening light to meet his glance. 


hold love, which, of all earth’s homage, is alone 
pure. But courage still, friend! Love, too, hath 
yet his dwelling among us. A sweet carol of young 
glad voices comes from an embowered home across 
the way. The man of silence hath reached his 
dwelling also. He has stopped a moment to bind 
up the tendrils of the trellised vines at his door; 
but now he is on its threshold. His little ones are 
clinging around his knee in emulation for the first 
kiss—a fair babe is springing to his embrace from 
the arms of one who has met him with an eye of 
deep matronly happiness. O, loving and beloved 
father and husband, how greatly did we misjudge 
thy look of gentle peace! How shouldst thou care 
for the world’s cold, hollow throngs, who hast 
imaged, at all times, in thy tranquil and unambi- 
tious thoughts the warm pleasures, the pure faith, 
the tender joys of thy home? What are you mur- 
muring, my friend? Enthusiasm, did you say? 











Enthusiast, then, let me still be! 
When I cease to find beauty, and fragrance, and 
holiness in the domestic bower, then shall the green- 
ness and the glory of earth, the refreshing and mu- 
sic of its cool, pure fount be lost upon my sense. 
Fairest among all thou deemest most fair, O Earth! 


Well, be it so. 


are thy happy homes. They are thy green places, 
thy shady retreats from the fervid heats and the 
panting race of life. Heaven’s blessings rest upon 
them! And there, in each and all, may Religion 
take up her abode! It is her mission to prepare 
the hearts beneath them for the dark shadows that, 
sooner or later, must settle upon their brightness ; 
for though the “household band” shall be finally 
broken, and the household echoes hushed, and the 
hearth-stone cold, yet faith points to a home where 
there shall be no shadow of sorrow, nor fear of sep- 
aration for ever. C. 
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I LaTety read the following line in a poetic effu- 
sion, quoted with apparent emphasis and approba- 
tion— 

‘** A higher boon than love to life is given.” 

What is it? Where, in the wide range of real or 
fancied enjoyment, is there a “higher boon than 
love?” For what does the miser toil? Not for 
gold, simply because it is gold. If he possessed no 
love for it, the mineral itself would afford him no 
satisfaction. But he labors, and suffers, and almost 
dies to secure it, in order that, when in his posses- 
sion, by handling it, and gazing on it, he may grat- 
ify his love for it. It is for the gratification of that 
love he toils, and suffers, and dies. 

Why does the warrior upon his battle steed rush 
to the ensanguined field, and revel in blood and 
slaughter there? Why does he brave the miasma 
of the south, and the wintry waste of the north? 
Why does he climb the rugged mountain, and cross 
the rolling sea? It is not because the rocky steeps 
or heaving billows have charms for him—it is not 
because the death shriek of the dying, the tears of 
the widow, or the wail of the orphan, constitute 
his music, but only that they gratify his desire of 
distinction. He loves to have his name spoken in 
connection with mighty and daring deeds. He has 
created an imaginary goddess, and called her Fame, 
and then presses his way over hill and plain—by 
land and ocean—through the tears of the living and 
the groans of the dying, to pay his homage at her 
shrine. It is love—the love of fame, that nerves his 
arm, and irons his soul, and carries him over man- 
gled heaps to the altar where he worships. 

What higher boon in life is given to a mother 
than the love she bears her boy? The patience 
that bears with his infant wails, and the toil that 
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supplies his infant wants, have for their source the 
love she bears him. That love watches his infant 
steps—weeps over his youthful follies—robs the 
parent of her comforts, that her boy may be happy ; 
and in infamy or honor, in disgrace or death, clings 
to him with a grasp that the grave itself may not 
sever. And when that boy has become a man, and 
walks abroad among his fellow-men, in the dignity 
of a spotless character, honored and beloved by all, 
how pure, how holy, how overflowing is the gush- 
ing joy that has its deep fountains in the mysteri- 
ous workings of that mother’s love. 
love away from her heart, and you quench the 
flame of her existence: to her heaven will then be 
robed in sackcloth and earth with gloom: a cheer- 
less, long, unending night of woe will be her her- 
itage. 

But higher and holier than all that I have named, 
the love that burns upon the altar of a good man’s 
heart is the richest boon that earth or heaven can 
Pure religion alone can make man su- 
premely happy on earth, or in heaven. That is 
most valuable—the richest boon, which furnishes 
The purest joys of earth are 
the joys that spring up in a believer’s heart; and 
he is happy just in proportion as he loves God and 
his fellow-man. The highest state of Christian 
perfection, is a state of ‘patient, humble love.’ 
When Christ dwells in him “the hope of glory ’’*— 
when every wish of his heart is but the echo of the 
revealed will of his heavenly Father—when every 
passion of his soul is sanctified by grace, and he is 
willing to live, in comfort or, affliction, in honor or 
disgrace, or die, in his quiet, peaceful home, or at 
the stake, a martyr for the cross, then is he happi- 
est—then he enjoys the “highest boon ;’’ and if he 
should analyze his enjoyments, he will find that all 
is love—divine love—the love of God; for “the 
dwelleth in God, and God dwelleth in him.”’ 

The assertion, then, at the head of this article is 
not true. No higher boon than love can be given 
to man or seraph—in earth or glory: 

“ The heaven of heavens is love.” 
Could love be the presiding affection in every hu- 
man heart, ruling the life, and directing the con- 
duct, all else that sensual minds hold dear would 
be regarded as the playthings of mortality. They 
would be permitted to come and go 


confer. 


the most happiness. 


‘“ Like the thistle’s downy flower, 
When summer’s breeze comes o’er it.” 
Man would be changed from a demon to a seraph— 
earth would be disrobed of its wretchedness, and 
be adorned with the flowers, and fragrant with the 
odors of another Eden. Human life would be an 


apprenticeship for heaven—human society a pic- 

ture of the companionships of angels, and univer- 

sal man commence below the jubilee of heaven. 
C. M. 
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BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


Wuere fair Muskingum’s limpid wave 
With saddened murmur floats along, 

Rests one above whose quiet grave 
The poet fain would breathe a song. 


Where yonder mossy marbles rise, 
Half hidden by embowering leaves, 

Affection yields her fondest sighs, 
And meek-eyed Pity vainly grieves. 


Beneath that swelling mound of earth 
A lovely woman lies in sleep, 
Through memory of whose parted worth 
The good and beautiful must weep. 


She was a model for her race, 
With open heart and thoughtful mind, 
Warmed by each soft, attractive grace, 
By tenderest sympathy refined. 


Her brow was tranquil as the morn— 
Her smile the kindliest beam in May— 

Her voice a note of sweetness born— 
Her love the genial warmth of day. 


Her bosom was a sacred shrine, 

Whence purest incense seemed to rise— 
Unstained, ethereal, and divine— 

For ever mounting to the skies. 


A judgment high—a will serene, 
Held glad dominion o’er her breast— 
Dove-pinioned Peace illumed her mien— 
Bright Charity became her guest. 


But Mercy’s tears from her might flow— 
No selfish thought could e’er beguile 

The calmness of her radiant brow— 
The lustre of her holy smile. 


At Virtue’s beck, with willing feet, 
In duty’s path she ever trod, 

As by a star—with purpose meet— 
Led by the glory of her God. 


Thus lived she, loving and beloved, 
And dying, left a weeping band: 
The gifted mourned her friendship proved— 
The needy missed her liberal hand. 


And now, when joyous spring shall bear 
To hill and dale their guise of bloom, 
Full many a pilgrim will repair 
To hang a garland on her tomb. 
Then, too, perchance, above that bed, 
Where sighing zephyrs long to stay, 
The very bird her hand hath fed, 
Will come to sing its plaintive lay. 
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And there may I, at evening’s hour— 
To pensive melancholy given— 

Dream of the bright, unspotted flower 
Death found on earth, and bore to heaven! 


- 
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DEPARTURE OF ELIJAH. 
Anp I may leave the woes of earth even now! 
Ye troubled waves of Jordan’s stream, farewell, 
And ye bright waters blue of Galilee, 
Thy sky-lit depths no more shall glad my sight. 
Farewell Samaria’s rocky heights and depths, 
And Judea’s hills, and fruitful vales, farewell! 
1 shall no more the wilderness behold, 
Nor solemn gloom of Horeb’s craggy mount; 
Nor in her caves list to the raging roar 
Of fiercest wind, pent up and strong ; 
Nor see the flashing fire flame round its brow; 
Nor look—amid the earthquake’s awful crash— 
The bright resemblance of my God to see— 
The Lord my Maker—Israel’s God to hear ; 
Nor in the cavern’s mouth again shall hear 
The still small voice, which, from that hour, 
Hath cheered my weary, way-worn spirit on; 
Nor now can I forget the shadowy vale, 
Glad Cherith’s waters gently flowing there: 
Full sadly then I set me down to die. 
But now new thoughts spring up, and from that 

hour, 
My soul unceasing longed for this last scene. 
That still small voice is still along my path; 
And O, my son—my prophet son, my soul, 
Full tired of earth, yearns for its upper home. 
That still small voice now whispers me away: 
My soul expands—the parting clouds give way, 
And to my raptured soul appears a beam 
Of light—of glory from the spirit land. 
Bow down, ye forms of beauty, bow full low, 
And let my eyes, that more than mortal seem, 
Gain better prospect of yon glorious realm. 
Away, ye troubling scenes of earth, away— 
My heart is filled—my cup well nigh runs o’er: 
Ne’er hath my soul, in most ecstatic hour, 
E’er dreamed of bliss like to the rainbow hues 
Of opening glory, now before my gaze. 
Give way! give way! mortality, give way! 
And let the light, the ever-during light, 
From yon eternal shore, burst on my view: 
O, let me hear that still small voice once more, 
My soul seems strengthening for its flight, 
And taking on new powers. y 

Hark! now I hear 

The more than Horeb tumult sounding down— 
The winds are gath’ring up their strength, and now 
With whirlwind force are circling round yon troop 
Of angels bright—aye, harpers, with their harps 
From glory, pouring out their loudest note. 





Ho! angel music! list its length’ning peal: 
Far in unclouded upper depths, I see 

The flaming signals from the fiery track 
Of Israel’s horsemen, and the far-off sound 
Of coming chariots strikes upon my ear. 


My God, my Father! shall I journey now, 
And now annealed stand on the spirit shore? 
And shall I welcomed be by yon bright host ? 
And shall a child of sorrow, son of earth, 
From wilderness, and cave, and rocky mount, 
Stand fast upon the radiant plains of heaven, 
And drink from that blest stream, which ever flows 
Fast by the throne? 

That voice again I hear: 
I come—O, call once more! My son, farewell! 
I come, my Father and my God. L. C. L. 
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TWILIGHT. 
Sweet hour of holiest calm! 
When the harsh din of day, 
Mid whispering airs of summer balm, 
Sinks into peace away. 


How soft the hushed repose 
Each weary sense pervades, 

As o’er us, dim, and stilly, close 
The cool, gray, curtaining shades! 





How murmuringly fall round, 
Amid the pause of life, 

The many tones of low, sweet sound, 
With which the air is rife! 


Lulling with dreamy spell, 
Sinless as infant’s sleep, 

The hurried tides—the passionate swell 
Of feeling’s troubled deep. 


Why should we not even so 
Welcome life’s twilight shade? 
Thus grateful watch its sultry glow 

To misty coolness fade? 


So mid life’s gathering glooms, 
(With tender light yet filled 

From the far skies,) and closing blooms, 
The soul to peace is stilled. , 


Our twilight hour of rest! 
Ere nature, faint and worn, 

Sinks to deep sleep on earth’s still breast, 
To wait the coming morn. 5. 
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DEATH. 
Yourn and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee! but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey! 
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THE FIRST AND THE SECOND RETURN. 

Arvrer long years of absence from the place of 
our nativity, how much of change and vicissi- 
tude does one behold in revisiting it! Kind friends 
may still be there, kind hearts may welcome our 
return, but the faces that meet the eye, and the 
voices which greet the ear, are no longer familiar 
tous. ‘Time is for ever at work; and traces of his 
transmuting hand may be seen in the features as 
well as in the fortunes of those around us: he de- 
stroys the fair proportions of the one, and over- 
throws the rich possessions of the other with a like 
reckless unconcern. 

The fluctuations of human life are proverbial ; 
and we daily feel as well as know that change is 
written upon all beneath the sun. Yet it is not 
our wont to contemplate this idea; and in our jour- 
ney through life, we are again and again startled 
with a sad consciousness whenever it is suddenly 
presented to us. 

Perhaps no instance occurs where this feeling is 
more painfully striking than on a first return after 
a long absence from our native home. And the 
changes are revolting just in proportion to the de- 
lights we may formerly have experienced there. 

I was young when I first went out into the 
world. The romance and the enthusiasm of life 
were then full upon me: no shadow had as yet 
passed upon my hopes, no distrust had entered my 
heart, and my imagination looked eagerly forward 
into the fair perspective spread before me. Still my 
deepest interests and warmest affections belonged 
to my native place. I often revisited it in dreams 
of the day as well as visions of the night. Thus 
was it ever kept fresh in my memory; and, like 
a panorma painting, if only some hidden spring 
were touched, the machinery was all set in motion, 
and it became, as it were, a living picture in my 
sight. Face after face, friend after friend would 
arise, and sliding into their proper places, form ta- 
bleau after tableau of long past, perished years. I 
was wont to indulge in these reveries until the real 
scenes and circumstances about me became dis- 
tasteful and irksome to my diseased fancy, which 
presented, in this wide world, but one spot of hap- 
piness—home. 

Still I was a wanderer. Years rolled on, check- 
ered with events both of pleasure and pain. But 
the time at length arrives when I am to revisit my 
loved home, not in fancy alone, but in reality. And 
although aware that, as a matter of course, I should 
find great changes, yet little was I prepared for those 
which presented themselves. Alteration, in some 
form or other, had indeed passed upon all that I 
had loved and cherished. Nothing appeared as I 
had left it. Matrimony had invaded the circle of 
friendship and borne off many. Death had also 
Vout. V.—39 








gathered in his harvest from their ranks, whilst pe- 
cuniary disaster had overshadowed the once happy 
homes of others, and they had disappeared from the 
arena of gayety and fashion. To me, after my 
long sequestration, the contrast was startling and 
dejecting ; and I felt solitary and alone where once 
the choice spirits of my girlhood did “love to con- 
gregate.’’ How unlike the scenes of others ap- 
peared now that charmed spot, for ever Daguerreo- 
typed in my affections! and now my heart saddened 
at the sight of all her pleasant places laid waste. 
Yet friends, kind friends, were still here. I was 
beset by infatuation. The greatest change, I know, 
was in myself—my doting upon former days. I 
was disappointed, because the dimples of youth, 
and the light laugh of early girlhood, had giv- 
en place to maturer looks and a chaster cheer- 
fulness. Some had departed, and some, by in- 
sufficient means, had quit society: others had be- 
come useful wives and managers. I seemed to have 
lost them all. And yet whence was the disappoint- 
ment, excepting in my own unreasonable and vis- 
ionary view of the subject? Has it not ever been 
the custom of the young to be wooed and won— 
may-be borne away to other homes? Is not death 
ever abroad in the world, cutting down the young 
as well as those in the evening of their days? And 
does not Time for ever leave his foot-prints, as he 
flies, the “deepest in the softest clay ?’’ and Ad- 
versity ever throwing his dark shadows athwart the 
land? and will not ‘to-morrow be even as to-day ?”’ 

All these things I well knew. And reflection 
satisfied one that they were necessary. But the 
suddenness of the thing, and the contrast betwixt 
the real and the imaginary scene was what over- 
whelmed me. Much of this was mere romance, 
and belonged properly to the earlier date of life, 
both of myself and my companions, than that 
which I shall narrate of a second, much later visit. 
In the interim, too, I had experienced bitter things. 
I had wandered wider, and into less pleasant lands— 
to distances where there could be no sympathies, 
no flow of feeling from early association or remem- 
bered ties. I had suffered in my health and spirits— 
had been the victim of fraud in my property—had 
been lulled into security by that long deferred hope 
which maketh the heart sick—had suffered bereave- 
ment, and had, indeed, changed my views of life. 
All this was preparatory, or at least salutary to the 
more salutary and rational appreciation of things 
upon my second visit to my early home. Add to 
this that, with the advance of years, somewhat of 
the same discipline of mind, if not the same rigors 
of life, had passed upon my associates. And thus 
we had become severally better fitted to meet to- 
gether, and were, indeed, more firmly grounded in 
realities of life—some of us in that truth which 
leads beyond it. 
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It was in the autumn of 18—, after an absence 
cf many years, that I returned a second time to my 


native town. And during these years, the changes 
there, as everywhere else, had been greater than 
probably in the same term of time at any prece- 
ding date. ‘These changes, as may be inferred, 
were not local or particular, but such as marked 
the social progress everywhere, though, perhaps, 
not in the same degree as here. Intellectual ad- 
vancement, popular enlightenment, moral and re- 
ligious observances, &c., being part and parcel of 
these, still showed most conspicuously and most 
sensibly to me in that society in which, of all oth- 
ers, | was most interested and most intimately ac- 
quainted. I freely admit, too, that the advance of 
age, which the party, including myself, had, mean- 
while, attained, should be no small item in the phi- 
losopy of improvement which I now witnessed. 

The town to which I refer had, as I have said, 
ever been noted for its addiction to fashion and 
style—for its social spirit rather exceeding the 
bounds of prudence, both in expenditure and its 
tax of time. It was noted, too, for its intellectu- 
ality, and, more than all, for its overweening re- 
quirements of caste. In making this estimate, I 
am not unmindful that the enumeration does not 
include one really valuable component of charac- 
ter. Still, I do not assert no merits existed, though 
candor requires that I confess that the engross- 
ments of a life of fashion are unfavorable to their 
development—sometimes fatal to their very exist- 
ence. What I would remark is, that these defi- 
ciencies were not thought of formerly, either on the 
score of respectability or duty; and now they are. 

What latterly I have most remarked is, that whilst 
the social zest seems no less lively than formerly, 
and conversation no less piquant and original, yet 
there pervades these a sense of other matters of 
life, a wider engrossment of subjects and purposes, 
and a more candid admission of merits out of their 
own category of qualifications, and though not 
more brilliancy, yet more liberality of thought. 
As for mere manners and etiquette, the philosophy 
of mind, it seemed to me, had pervaded and modi- 
fied even these. There was gentility without a 
servile truckling of rules, elegance unaccompanied 
by ostentation, and a license of fashion, in exter- 
nals, beyond fashion itself, admitting, with a con- 
formity to general modes, a variety in the details 
that is in vain sought for amidst a less intelligent 
society, and which is quite refreshing to behold 
after seeing the millions of fac similes from the 
last ** Lady’s Book,’’ and elsewhere. 

But these subjects are surely not what engaged 
and satisfied my heart. By no means. The im- 


provements which I would mention, are those moral 
and religious observances which were formerly, at 
best, held but as matters of respect and venera- 











tion, but not insisted on as personal duties of all, 
as now they are. Folly, though not forsaken, is 
no longer worshiped—the pride of life has given 
place to better things and better feelings. With 
many these feclings are the result of Christian con- 
victions. Even those who have not yet imbibed 
the spirit of the Gospel seem to have attained to a 
better philosophy of life, and have aided and abet- 
ted the reform. A humane considerateness for the 
poor and the afflicted seems a paramount article in 
their social morality. Nor are their charities “to 
be seen of the world.”? Not to the subscription list 
and the public congregation alone are they limited. 
It is believed, with good reason, of many, that God 
“rewards them openly,’’ for obeying the whole of 
his commandment. It may be said that every form 
of charity is practiced here. There are a variety 
of societies to this effect, of which no more is 
known to the public, than that their fund is a cer- 
tain amount, and devoted to a certain appropria- 
tion; but who are the individuals helped is seldom 
known out of the society. A grateful pensioner 
will sometimes, in the fullness of heart, disclose 
the fact. One society of this kind, recently formed, 
and consisting of only fourteen ladies, made up, at 
once, a fund of six thousand dollars. T'o this they 
add a small annual subscription of three dollars 
each, and are enabled to give about four or five 
hundred per year. Personal attention and kind- 
ness are not withheld. Often may be seen some 
lady, either of fortune or only of competency, 
wending her way, early in the day—the weather 
may not hinder—on an errand of charity, to some 
mean or distant abode. And this is the custom of 
the place; and those who do not ever give, are re- 
pudiated not only of benevolent feeling, but also 
of moral principle. And the young are trained, 
betimes, to love and to practice this duty. 

Regular church attendance, which formerly gave 
way to any capricious excuse, is no longer a venial 
matter with the young; and the delinquency is im- 
puted, not as an impropriety only, but of much 
deeper culpability. Church going is a general cus- 
tom; nor do I believe it is ‘“‘a form without the 
power’’ of godliness. 

There was never in this town any lack of energy 
in the cause of education. Their schools, from the 
normal up to the high school and the college, are 
said to be organized with nicest decision—a gen- 
tleman being employed, at a handsome salary, to 
the surveillance and regulation of the whole (of 
the schools.) Out of each public school—all of 
which are gratuitous to the pupil—four children, 
whose progress, upon rigid examination, shows 
them most worthy of the distinction, are promoted 
to the high school, and make the whole course gra- 
tuitously. The college, consisting of three large 
edifices, is in flourishing condition. 
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But what most took my regards was the beautiful 
new Atheneum. This institution was the gift of 
an individual, (Mr. N. Brown,) in the sum of forty 
thousand dollars. It is a beautiful fabric of white 
freestone, in the chastest style of literary edifices. 
The first floor is one immense room, finished and 
furnished as a library. Alcoves, each containing a 
window, extend round three sides of the room; 
each alcove contains a distinct department, or sub- 
division of literature or science. There are several 
statues appropriately placed. And here, on any 
day in the week, you may find a number of ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, absorbed in books. None of 
these are allowed to be taken out of the room. It 
is the order of the place, also, that no unnecessary 
conversation be permitted; nor may one speak at 
all in a loud voice—at least it is deemed an indeco- 
rum; and thus is the place kept sacred to its own 
purposes, and guarded from the abuses of trifling 
and gossiping. ‘The admission fee is three dollars 
per year. 

All public buildings here are warmed by furna- 
ces. ‘These are also generally introduced into the 
private residences; and it is quite delightful on a 
finger-nipping day of winter, on first stepping your 
foot into the passage, to meet so “‘warm and cor- 
dial’? a welcome. Indeed, I found that the people 
here, although they did not perhaps spend less 
money than formerly, had yet a more judicious 
economy of expenditure. For instance, every fam- 
ily of wealth formerly kept a stately coach and 
pair; now many find a light carriage and single 
horse to answer as well, commuting the style and 
pride of the thing, for less amount of trouble and 
some more rational and positive convenience in the 
same amount of money. People are really more 
independent of absurdities than formerly. This, 
though somewhat ascribable to the spirit of the 
times, is particularly observable here. And the 
beauty of it is, that it is no license, but liberation: 
pretension being waived, the disembarrassment is 
manifest. There is folly enough left in the world, 
but certainly there is more common sense and less 
affectation in high life than formerly. Amongst 
polite people this is delightful; and if with some 
th's degenerate into coarseness, it is only perhaps 
a different modification of self in the individual. 
There is more frankness—the sign evoking the 
substance—more real sincerity amidst society than 
formerly. This is not hard to be accounted for, in 
connection with other improvements in character. 

I do not say that the household government of the 
young is here faultless ; but it is a great amendment 
upon former allowances and indulgences, as well 
as upon that of most other places; and the young 
here, as they advance, will undoubtedly find life 
easier to manage, than do those amenable to a less 
regular regime. The young people here really have 





some respect and observances toward their seniors ; 
and would be severely and instantly arraigned by 
their parents for any glaring omission. 

All these things were reviving and delightful to 
me. My good-natured reader will forgive if I 
become garrulous. I found that matrimony, in its 
frequent invasions, had taken many and spared 
many ; nor did these latter seem the less happy on 
this account: being exonerated of the cares of wife 
and mother, they did not therefore “stand all the 
day idle,’ but beyond themselves gave a portion of 
time to moral and mental culture, and to the alle- 
viation of the sufferings of the poor and overladen. 
It is the most philosophical of all ideas, that occu- 
pation will dissipate disquiet and vexation. These 
megrims of the brain, which attend on “too much 
ease,’’ are speedily put to flight by other engross- 
ment. I used often, in walking, to meet old Mrs. 
on her domiciliary visits of mercy, and the 
sunshine of ‘good works’’ would seem to have 
chased the shadows from the dial-plate of her age, 
and she stood before you with brow and cheek 
rejuvenated. 

One more instance, and I am done. I met 
whilst here with a case of so disinterested benev- 
olence and exertion, that I will not omit to men- 
tion it. A female friend of mine, one of the spared, 
who was possessed of a home of comfort and indul- 
gence, yet felt it her duty to do something for her 
day and generation ; she therefore prepared herself, 
by study and observation, for the practice of medi- 
cine; and gives, not only her time and advice, but her 
kindest sympathies in the cause of suffering ; her 
medicines, too, are gratuitous. She is a woman of 
inquisitive and quick observation, and has made 
herself acquainted with the usual diseases, and the 
proper modes of treatment in common attacks; 
but in imminent or peculiar cases, she calls in the 
aid of a regular physician ; and he, a friend of hers, 
benevolently attends, free of charge. This gentie- 
man has the greatest confidence in her ability and 
practice. She also prepares and compounds her 
medicines. She has commonly between forty and 
fifty upon her sick list. Convalescents, who are 
well enough, she requires to call upon her; other- 
wise she waits upon them; which keeps her busy 
from morning till night. She observes that her 
health and spirits are both invigorated by the exer- 
cise, it may be added, of body, heart, and mind. 
Calling on her one morning, I observed, jestingly, 
that I really thought, since her practice was so 
extensive and so successful, that she ought to have 
adiploma. She stepped to her escritoir, and took 
from it a small roll of parchment, appended by 
ribbons and a seal. She said, facetiously, ‘‘I am 
no quack, I assure you. Here are my credentials ;”’ 
and although this was got up and given her in jest 
by her acquaintances, yet it is hardly a matter of 
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doubt that she is, as far as she professes, as much 
entitled to this mark of distinction as a great por- 
tion of those on whom it is bestowed. This lady 
is intelligent, kindly, lively, and deeply religious; 
and were I a believer in the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, there is none with whom I would 
so soon bargain for a metempsychosis as with her. 

And now, lest I exceed bounds, I must close my 
instances of reform and advancement, as witnessed 
on my second visit to my native town. 

AuGusTA. 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 


In the former part of this subject, we endeavored 
to illustrate the proposition that the Bible nowhere 
contradicts the discoveries of modern science.* The 
second proposition, namely, all its allusions to sci- 
ence coincide with these discoveries, will now demand 
our consideration. 

We begin by premising that the Bible is a reve- 
lation of man’s relations, duty, and destiny. It was 
not given to man for the purpose of instructing 
him in science. Man has powers of perception, 
reason, and judgment. With these he may trace 
the relations of things, and ascertain, at least 
to a great extent, the causes of what he perceives 
and the modes of existence and operation. The 
acquisition of these facts, their relations and de- 
pendencies, constitute the whole of science in all 
its different departments. Being possessed of such 
powers, there was no need of a distinct revelation 
on any subject already within his grasp. 

Yet science is but the knowledge of those laws 
which God has impressed upon the works of his 
hand. ‘The discovery of these laws, their bearings 

. and relations, is the legitimate field of scientific 
research. If the author of nature and revelation 
be the same, we should expect there would be no 
contradiction between the two. For they would 
both be revelations, differing only in the mode of 
exhibition: one revealing the character of God 
through his works; the other through his word. 
Not only should we expect there would be no eon- 
tradictions, but wherever there was in the one any 
allusion or reference to the other, we should expect 
harmony or coincidence. Such is the fact, as we 
shall proceed to show. 

We may here remark, that the field upon which 
we now enter is one of vast extent. Volumes might 
be written, showing the connection and harmony 
between nature and revelation, without exhausting 





* See August number of Repository. 








the subject. We shall be compelled, therefore, to 

select only a very few illustrations from the range 

of science, to elucidate the proposition before us; 

and shall confine ourselves to the sciences of geo- 

logy and astronomy, considering the former first. 
GEOLOGY. 

The science of geology is still in its infancy. Many 
facts however have been ascertained, and important 
principles deduced from them, which all geologists 
acknowledge as correct. A few of these facts and 
principles may here be stated. 

First, there are formations, composed of layers 
or strata regularly placed one upon another, which 
all agree were deposited in the form of sediment 
from water. These stratified rocks cover a very 
large portion of the earth’s surface; and hence we 
have evidence that nearly or quite all the land has, 
at some time, been submerged beneath the waters. 
These deposits succeed each other in a regular order, 
which is found to be the same, with very trifling 
variation, throughout very large districts. Some 
of these deposits, of the same species, are found to 
be very thick. Thus the blue limestone stratum 
of Cincinnati is from six hundred to one thousand 
feet in thickness. The order of the strata is now 
so well ascertained, that practical geologists can, 
by examining any particular stratum, without hes- 
itation show what, in the order of the series, is the 
kind of rock found below, and what is the next above. 

Second, that nearly all our hills and valleys have 
been so formed by the action of running water. 
The original surface was comparatively level. The 
depth of surface removed by this cause is very 
great. Professor Locke has stated, in one of his 
lectures on geology, that the blue limestone in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati, from the position which it 
occupies in the series, must originally have been 
covered by other deposits to the depth of five or 
six miles! The “superincumbent mass has been 
transported by water, and perhaps has formed new 
deposits, which the ocean now covers. Other 
admitted facts and principles might be stated, if 
necessary ; but these are sufficient for the present 
purpose. 

It must be evident to every reflecting mind, that 
immense periods of time were necessary for these 
formations and changes to take place. Hence, all 
geologists of any note agree in ascribing very great 
antiquity to our earth, perhaps millions of years 
or ages! The opinion very generally entertained 
by Christians, at least until recently, was, that our 
earth is only about six thousand years old; and this 
opinion they deduced from the Mosaic narrative of 
the creation. How then can these facts of geology 
be harmonized with the siatements of the Bible? A 
full answer to this question would occupy too much 
time and space for an article like the present. An 
outline only will be attempted. 
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The greater portion of the book of Genesis is a 
compilation from other accounts of a date anterior 
to the time of Moses. Some of these accounts, 
from their style, appear to belong to a very remote 
antiquity. The whole of the first chapter, together 
with the first three verses of the second, constitute 
the first document of the compilation. The re- 
mainder of the second chapter, and the whole of 
the third, constitute the second, &c. This fact is 
familiar to every Hebrew scholar. 

The first of these documents consists of two 
parts: the first and second verses constituting one, 
and the remainder of the chapter and the first 
three verses of the next, the other. The first of 
these refers to the original creation of matter; the 
second, to the remodeling and fitting up of this world 
for the residence of man. 

There are two Hebrew words in the first verse 
of peculiar signification. The one is translated by 
the word “created ’—“in the beginning God crea- 
ted,’’ &c.; the other does not appear in the trans- 
lation. In reference to this latter, the following 
quotation is introduced from the pen of the late 
distinguished Dr. Brownlee of New York: “ There 
is a word ‘ern,’ used twice in verse first, which 


has not been translated. This word, the learned 


David Scott, M. D., in his ‘Key to the Hebrew 
Pentateuch,’ has translated ‘substance.’ Hence the 
verse should run thus, ‘In the beginning God crea- 
ted the substance of the heavens, and the substance 
of the earth ;’ that is, he created ‘in the beginning,’ 
in remote ages, the substance or matter out of 
which God formed our earth, and the aerial heav- 
ens, as they now are, for a habitation to man and 
his Church.”’ 

In regard to this interpretation, the writer would 
remark, that he has himself examined a great num- 
ber of passages in which this word occurs, all of 
which will justify the interpretation here given, as 
being in strict accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 

The word translated “to create,’’ in the first 
verse, fully coincides with this idea. This word 
primarily means, to call into existence, to create 
out of nothing. It is used but twice in this docu- 
ment: once in the verse now under consideration ; 
and again in verse 27, where a new creation is spo- 
ken of, the creation of the human soul. Elsewhere, 
throughout the narrative, another word is used, the 
primary signification of which is, to form, to fash- 
ion out of something already in existence. 





Again: the second verse tells us what was the 
state of the original elements after their creation, 
and before God commenced the work of “ fitting | 


up” the earth for the residence of man. “The | 
more expressive, ‘‘and the earth was emptiness and 
desolation.”’ | 


earth was without form, and void:’’? the Hebrew is | 
Although in this state, it was not qui- | 
escent, for ‘the spirit of God moved (Heb., was | 








brooding, representing continuity of action) upon 
the face of the waters.’’ How long this state of 
things continued is, and ever must be in this world, 
unknown. Myriads of ages may have intervened 
between the period termed “in the beginning,” and 
that in which God said, “ Let there be light.” 

Here then we have ample liberty from the Bible 
to admit all that geologists claim in regard to the 
antiquity of the earth. Nay, more, the Bible, 
when correctly understood, clearly intimates a state 
of things exactly such as geologists claim must 
necessarily have had an existence. Here then we 
find an argument, most conclusive, triumphant, 
and irrefutable, in favor of the holy book of God. 
And infidelity, by endeavoring to disprove its au- 
thenticity, has given to the Church one of the 
strongest arguments possible in favor of its divine 
authority. 

But, further: science and the Bible throw light 
reciprocally upon each other. This we have al- 
ready seen. The following fact will illustrate it 
still more. 

Among the fossil remains found in the blue lime- 
stone of Cincinnati, is a species of trilobite having 
eyes still perfect. ‘The writer has himself seen one 
or two specimens of this kind. These eyes are 
compound, somewhat resembling those of a com- 
mon house fly, and are found, upon subjecting them 
to microscopic examination, to consist of four hun- 
dred simple or single ones! Eyes were formed for 
seeing; but light is essential to vision; hence the 
the existence of eyes proves necessarily the coex- 
istence of light. Yet these trilobites are found in 
a stratum of rock of from six hundred to one thou- 
sand feet in thickness, and, as before stated, having, 
deposits of five or six miles in depth still above them! 
Here then we are carried back to ages reaching far 
beyond the power of human conception. And yet 
we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, that even 
then light existed. How can this be harmonized 
with the statement before made, that when God 
said, ‘* Let there be light,’’ he commenced fitting up 
this world for man’s abode? This difficulty is very 
easily removed. We have no intimation whatever 
that God created the light at that time, any more 
than that he created any other element of the cha- 
otic mass. The language is, ‘And God said, Let 
light be,” that is, let it appear, be separated. It had 
doubtless existed previously, as a constituent part 
of that mass which was “emptiness and desola- 
tion.” 

There is one other point in which infidelity has 
attacked the Bible, and which is yet an open ques- 
tion. It is respecting the deluge. Was the deluge 
universal? The generally received interpretration 
of the Bible lends its sanction to an affirmative 
response. But geological researches, thus far, seem 
to reply in the negative. Should that view be sus- 
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tained, what will then become of the Scripture 
narrative? We reply, that this has not yet been 
geologically substantiated. In the meantime, there 
are several facts, drawn from the Bible itself, which 
seem to imply, that the deluge was not universal. 
The first of these is, that it was not a natural phe- 
nomenon. It was an instance of the exertion of 
direct, omnipotent agency for the accomplishment 
of a specific object. Analogy would lead to the 
conclusion, that no greater power would be dis- 
played than was necessary to produce the intended 
and particular result. We are told, that “the tops 
of the highest mountains were covered,’”’ &c.; but 
this undoubtedly refers to the mountains in that 
portion of the world in which the author was wri- 
ting, and does not necessarily refer to mountains in 
Europe or America, any more than to mountains 
in the moon. But we have distinct intimation in 
the Bible itself, that the effects upon the earth 
were not so terrific as has been generally supposed. 
For the trees, some of them at least, were evidently 
left standing, since the olive leaf, plucked from one 
of them, in the dove’s mouth, told of the assuag- 
ing of the waters. We have before stated that 
this question is still an open one; and the above in- 
timations are sufficient to allay any apprehensions 
of the friends of the Bible, in regard to the investi- 
gations now being prosecuted with reference to this 
subject, let them terminate as they may. 

We shall close the remarks on the subject of 
geology with two quotations: the first from “The 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,” written by Mr. Bab- 
bage; the second from a pen already referred to in 
this article, Rev. Dr. Brownlee. Says Mr. Babbage: 

“In truth, the mass of evidence which combines 
to prove the great antiquity of the earth itself, is 
so irresistible, and so unshaken by any opposing 
facts, that none but those who are alike incapable 
of observing facts and appreciating the reasoning, 
can for a moment conceive the present state of its 
surface to have been the result of only six thou- 
sand years of existence. Those observers and phi- 
losophers who have spent their lives in the study 
of geology, have arrived at the conclusion, that 
there exists irresistible evidence that the date of the 
earth’s first formation is far anterior to the epoch 
supposed to be assigned to it by Moses. And it is 
now admitted by all competent persons, that the 
formation of even those strata necrest to the surface, 
must have occupied vast periods, probably millions 
of years, in arriving at their present state.” See 
pp. 67, 68. 

“I wish it to be distinctly remembered,’’ re- 
marks Dr. Brownlee, “that while all geologists, 
Christian and infidel, maintain, with the utmost 


propriety, the great antiquity of the earth, m_ 





evidence, maintain the recent existence of the earth 
in its present form. Cuvier, whom all admit to 
have been one of the most enlightened geologists 
of our times, ‘has deduced from certain progressive 
changes in the earth’s surface, as well as from the 
concurrent traditions of many nations,’ even apart 
from the divine testimony of the Bible, that ‘the 
first appearance of man on the surface of our globe, 
or at least the renewal of the human race after 
some great catastrophe, cannot be referred to a 
period farther back than five thousand or six thou- 
sand years from the present time.’ ” 
ASTRONOMY. 

Having already occupied so much space in the 
preceding part of this discussion, only a few words 
will now be added. It was deemed of more impor- 
tance to notice investigations still in progress, than 
those which, in one sense, may be said to be fin- 
ished; for whatever new discoveries may be made 
in astronomy, it is probable that we are in posses- 
sion of ali the important principles relating to that 
science. Future discoveries can only be a more full 
development of their application. 

The discoveries in modern astronomy have shown, 
not only that the moon and planets are opaque 
bodies, owing their luminous appearance to the re- 
flection of the light of other bodies, but that even 
the sun itself, and most proba'.ly the stars also, 
(since they may all be denominated suns,) are 
really opaque bodies, surrounded by a luminous at- 
mosphere! For these wonderful discoveries we are 
indebted to the telescope entirely. Who, on look- 
ing at the bright face of the full orbed moon, 
would ever believe she was a dark body, and that 
all her brilliance was the effect of reflected light? 
Yet having ascertained this truth by artificial 
means, with what surprise does the critical student 
of the Bible contemplate the same facts recorded 
on its sacred page! In Genesis i, 3, we find, “ And 
God said, Let there be light,”” &c. The word in 
the original is exactly translated by the English 
word light, as used in the passage. But in the 
16th verse, where it is said, “And God made two 
great lighis,’’ &c., the word employed in the origi- 
nal is entirely different from the one used before, 
and signifies not a light, but a light-bearer! How 
did Moses know that the sun and moon were not 
really lights, but simply light-bearers? He had 
not the aid of the telescope. Simple vision would 
never have revealed the fact to him. Yet we find 
him making choice of a word which exactly expres- 
ses what modern science has since discovered. 
Here is a most conclusive argument that he was 
guided in his narrative by Omniscience. 

It is probable that many passages in the latter 
part of the book of Job, (particularly the 38th 


chapter,) which have long puzzled the most acute 
commentators, only need the light of science to be 


its preceding forms, the most exact and skillful | 
geologists do, under equally certain and positive | 
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reflected upon them, to make them perfectly easy 
of comprehension: An eminent astronomer has 
already expressed the opinion, that the most pro- 
found discoveries of modern astronomy are there 
alluded to. And the reason why these passages 
have so long proved difficult of understanding, was, 
that the physical truths to which allusion was 
made, had not until recently been discovered! 

A single illustration further must suffice on this 
subject. In Job xxv, 25, we are told, that God 
weighs the winds or air. Modern science, and 
modern science only, has revealed to us the won- 
derful fact, that the atmosphere is a compound, and 
that its constituent elements are everywhere the 
same; that they are emphatically meted out by 
weight ; and that any change in the rolative weights 
or proportions would prove disastrous to human 
life. Who told Job this? Neither Plato, nor Aris- 
totle, nor the host of philosophers for centuries 
subsequent to their times, knew it. They all sup- 
posed the air to be one of the simple elements. 
None but God knew it; and he only could reveal it. 

After treating of the vastness of the universe, 
and its myriad worlds, the celebrated philosopher 
and astronomer, Dick, makes the following excel- 
lent remarks, with which we shall conclude this 
article: 

“The Christian revelation, throughout all its 
departments, is not only consistent with the views 
we have taken of the universe, but affords direct 
evidence of the magnificence of creation, and of 
the myriads of beings with which it is peopled. 
Of this position, we have exhibited some proofs in 
the remarks and illustrations contained in a prece- 
ding chapter, which show, at the same time, the 
harmony which subsists between the discoveries of 
revelation and the discoveries which have been 
made in the system of nature. There is no other 
system of religion or pretended revelation, that was 
ever propagated in the world, to which such a char- 
acteristic belongs. If we examine the Mohamme- 
dan Koran, the Shasters of Bramah, the system of 
Confucius, the mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and every other Pagan code of religion, we 
shal! find, interspersed throughout the whole of 
them, numerous sentiments, opinions, and pretend- 
ed facts, at utter variance with the true system of 
nature, and to what are known to be the established 
laws of the universe. This is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the extravagant stories and descriptions 
contained in the pretended revelations of Moham- 
med, and the absurd notions respecting the crea- 
tion contained in the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
which assert that the universe consists of seven 
heavens and seven worlds, which are all, at a future 
period, to be absorbed into God, with many other 
absurdities. In opposition to all such foolish and 
absurd opinions, the inspired writings, when pro- 





perly understood and rationally interpreted, accord- 
ing to the just rules of criticism, are uniformly 
found to be perfectly consistent with the discov- 
eries of science, and the facts which are found to 
exist in the system of the universe; and this cor- 
respondence and harmony ought to be considered 
as a strong presumptive evidence, that the reve- 
lations of Scripture and the scenes of the material 
universe proceed from the same all-wise and om- 
nipotent Author,” Sidereal Heavens, pp. 226-7. 


Original. 


LINES WRITTEN UPON A RECENT VISIT 
TO LOUISVILLE. 


BY MRS. HOWE, 


Once more upon thy water, graceful stream, 

Borne towards the place where once I claim’d a 
home, 

When fame first lured me by her meteor-gleam, 

And through the fields of fancy bade me roam. 

As passes from the ocean wave the foam, 

Those days and dreams, alike, have glided by; 

And in the path that leads to fame’s proud dome 

I seek no charms, nor cast a wishful eye 

To that charm’d shrine where all her weary vo- 
t’ries lie. 


My heart will not leap gladly, as I pass 

Thy crowded streets, proud city! for the stain 

Of dark forgetfulness is on the glass 

Of memory now. O, how much worse than vain 

Is this cold feeling which the world would fain 

Call love or friendship, that forgets the form 

Which made a bright link in affection’s chain. 

That is not love, which is not always warm; 

That does not firm abide; through sunshine and 
through storm. 


O, what a chain of thought has won me back! 

And I remember well some happy hours, 

Like roses strown upon the desert’s track, 

Or the faint perfume of long faded flowers: 

As comes sweet April’s sun, and gentle showers, 

Unto the lowly violets, comes to me 

The memory of smiles in friendship’s bowers. 

Some that I deemed were constant, and would be 

Like friendly beacon-lights, to guide me o’er life’s 
sea— 


“They have forgotten me.’’ O, cold dark words, 

That steal across the spirit, sad and chill! 

Ah, how they run along the heart’s warm chords, 

Until they reach its inmost core, and fill 

Each cell with mournfal wailings! How they 
thrill 

Each little fibre, till our very blood 


i Takes the contagion, and almost stands still! 
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I could not teach my heart, e’en if I would, 


To bury those I have loved ’neath oblivion’s flood. 


True friendship has its coin; and on one side 
Is stamped the image of the one we prize: 

On the reverse is constancy: nor pride 

Of gold, nor fame, nor birth, that idly lies 
Within the world’s cold heart, can e’er devise 
A way tochange it. Friendship is a spark 
Of one who changes not, the great All-wise. 
*Tis we that change and lose our erring bark 


On unbelief’s dark sea, where all is drear and dark. 


O, give me back my quiet forest home, 

Where love and peace sit, smiling, day by day ; 
Where, spread beneath the blue, ethereal dome, 
The flower-clad hills and sunny meadows lay, 
And the bright waters murmur in their play ; 
And, when the day with all its cares has fled, 
We learn from holy writ the living way, 

And ask that light upon our hearts be shed— 
That to eternal rest we may at last be led. 


Adieu, fair city! Yet a sadness steals 

Around me, as thou fadest from my sight ; 

And memory’s clotted page but half reveals 

The time, when hope made all the future bright. 

Within thy walls shone first the gentle light 

On mine own hearth-stone. Some few years have 
passed, 

And I have found another. In their flight, 

Those years stole some bright blessings; but at last, 

I find around my pathway brighter blessings cast. 
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Original. 
THE LANGUAGE OF NIGHT. 


Moon .iexr is out on the distant plain, 

Silent and lone, with her phantom train. 
Noiseless they’re stealing o’er rock and tree, 
Breathing their spirit-blent minstrelsy ; 

And the songs they chant are e’en holy lays, 
That are linked with thought of departed days. 


Away in the dome of the bending sky, 

Beaming with light that may never die, 

Night’s twinkling stars ride exultingly on, 

Like a bannered host when the field is won. 

But vailed is the pride of each dazzling beam, 

In the hues it has borrowed from life’s young dream. 


Trembling and low, on the list’ning air, 

Like a pure, a fervent, yet ceaseless prayer, 

Breathed from the heart when its light has fled, 

And its joys lie blanched with the heedless dead, 

From the streamlet’s flow through the pine’s dark 
shade, 

Comes the chastened din of the lone cascade. 


And oft with its music, like murmuring 
Zephyrs, that wander on bournless wing, 











Blend in rich cadence one kindred tone, 

Ere they pass in their roamings for ever on. 

O, ’tis thus with friends, in life’s changeful day, 
They meet—they love—and then pass away! 


Day hath a thousand tones of mirth, 

Waked at the rosy morning’s birth > 

Breathing fresh joys, while the sunbéams last— 
Hushed, when their yellow light is past. 

But the star-lit hours have one voice alone— 
The wildest, the sweetest—’tis Nature’s own. 


Voice of the night! we have loved thy lay, 

In years that have flown, to the past, away ; 

And forms of calm and unearthly light, 

And joys with a hue more strangely bright, 

Come back on thy wings through the silent gloom— 
Then on, to await us beyond the tomb. 


Voice of the night! thou art hither borne, 
From a land whence the pilgrim shall ne’er return ; 
Yet oft doth it seem thou wouldst fondly tell, 
There’s a far-off world where immortals dwell; 
And thou hearest low whispers our spirits o’er, 
That bid us away to that sun-bright shore! 

L. R. 
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Original. 
THE ICE-COVERED CEDAR SPRIG. 


Tue ever verdant cedar bough 
Resists the storms fierce winter sends; 
And e’en the icy crystal now, 
By contrast, a new beauty lends. 
Like this is true affection’s power, 
Amid life’s storms for ever green ; 
And in its cheerless, wintry hour, 
The bright oasis of the scene. G. W. 


STEADY PURSUIT OF HEAVEN. 


TueE dove, let loose in eastern skies, 
Returning fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idler warblers roam ; 


But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. e 


So grant me, Lord, from every stain 
Of sinful passion free! 

Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 
To steer my course to thee! 


No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs: 

Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 

Thy freedom on her wings. 
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MRS. MITCHELL. 


BY REV. J. T. 


MITCHELL. 


Mrs. Exeanor M. Mivcne.y, daughter of Col. 
Francis and Grace Thomas, was born in Frederick 
City, Md., February 24, 1780. About the year 
1802 her father removed to Bottetourt county, Va. 
Up to this period, the family had moved in the gay 
and pleasure taking circles of life, having never 
learned that the human soul is capable of any 
higher enjoyment than is found at the festive 
party and in the ball-room. True, they had at- 
tended the forms of religious observance on the 
Sabbath; but the minister who officiated there, 
gave proof that in his estimation religious pleasures 
were small, by associating with the youth of his 
congregation in worldly amusements. How pow- 
erless do the sublime truths of the Gospel fall upon 
the ear, when he who utters them connects with 
their delivery such an example! In that part of 
Virginia where Colonel T. fixed his residence, the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches were, at that 
time, enjoying spiritual prosperity, and under their 
influence several members of the family were con- 
verted to God, and united with the Presbytcrian 
Church. 

In the year 1804, the subject of this sketch was 
united in marriage with Rev. Samuel Mitchell, a 
local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Shortly after her marriage she united with the 
same Church, as well from a full conviction of the 
truth of the doctrines, and admiration of the econ- 
omy of Methodism, as from a desire to occupy a 
position best suited for the discharge of the weighty 
and important duties connected with her station as 
the wife of a Gospel minister. The responsibili- 
ties ofa preacher’s wife she ever after regarded as 
only inferior to his who is called of God to the care 
of souls, and her whole religious character was 
formed under this conviction. In her dress she 
conformed to the simplicity and plainness of the 
early Methodists, from which she never departed. 
In works of piety and mercy she was ever ready 
to share; and to encourage the desponding, to com- 
fort the mourner, and to point the conscience- 
stricken sinner to Christ, were labors of love for 
which she was peculiarly adapted. Her house was 
the home of the toil-worn itinerant, where an As- 
bury, a M’Kendree, and many others, less noted, but 
not less beloved, for their sacrifices and labors, were 
cherished as angel visitants. Though her husband 
was a local preacher, all his sympathies were with 
those men of God who literally left all for the priv- 
ilege of carrying the Gospel to the destitute, and 
all his feelings on this subject were heartily sec- 
onded by his companion. Hence, it is not surpri- 
Vor. V.—40 





sing that her sons, when they felt that God had 
called them to this work, were cheerfully laid upon 
this altar, and encouraged to make sacrifices from 
which a mother’s tenderness would gladly have re- 
served them. But this refers to a later period. In 
the year 1817 the family removed to Illinois, then 
a territory, and comparatively a wilderness. But 
one consideration induced this exchange of all the 
advantages and pleasant associations of cultivated 
and refined society for the toils and privations con- 
nected with a residence on the frontier of civiliza- 
tion—it was the desire cf the parents to bring up 
their children apart from the institution of domes- 
tic slavery. In early life her husband had eman- 
cipated his slaves, of which he hada number. Mrs. 
M. was one with him in sentiment on this subject ; 
and that her children might be trained to habits of 
honorable labor, in circumstances free from embar- 
rassment and from temptation, she was content to 
leave kindred and friends, conveniences and luxu- 
ries, and encounter what was then a long and fa- 
tiguing journey to a far-off and rude region for a 
future home. 

Arrived at their new home, important changes 
were made in their domestic arrangements, Mrs. 
M.’s father was the owner of slaves, and conse- 
quently his daughters had never been suffered, 
much less required, to perform what was regarded 
as servile labor. During her residence in Virginia, 
the superintendence of her household had been the 
extent of her domestic cares. But she now deemed 
it important that her daughters, who might not in 
after life be able always to obtain hired domestics, 
should learn all that is necessary in conducting the 
business of a family—in a word, all kinds of kitch- 
en and house-work. Successfully to teach her 
daughters, the mother proposed to learn herself, 
and set them the example; and thenceforward the 
labors of the house and kitchen were performed by 
mother and daughters: the reproach and fatigue of 
labor being forgotten in the delightful conscious- 
ness of duty and independence. 

Though subjected to many privations incident 
to a new country, Mrs. M. and her family were not 
without the institutions of religion and the means 
of grace. The Methodist itinerants appear to have 
made it a rule to keep pace with the tide of emi- 
gration to the west. A Walker, a Thompson, a 
Dew, and others, who still survive, were heard lift- 
ing up their voices in the wilderness, and thrice 
welcome were they to the best comforts her cabin, 
and afterward her mansion, could afford. Socie- 
ties were organized; and under the faithful labors 
of these men of God Mrs. M. had the joy to see 
her children brought into the fold of Christ. 

Several members of the family having married 
and settled in Platteville, Wisconsin, in 1838 Mrs. 
M. removed thither with her husband. Though 
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“AND HE DIED.” 








this removal was still toward the extended frontier, 
so rapid has been the progress of improvement in 
the west within the last few years, that Mrs. M. 
found a state of society there far more congenial 
than upon her arrival in Illinois. Here she finished 
her course, on the 2ist of May, 1842, in the sixty- 
third year of her age. Her disease, bronchitis, was 
of long and painful continuance; but with forti- 
tude and patience—nay, with a tranquil and cheer- 
ful spirit, she endured months of deep affliction. 
Often, while nature was sinking, her soul rose 
above all pain and weakness, and the shout of joy 
and praise ascended to God her Savior; and when 
no longer able to speak, she raised her hand in 
token of final victory. ‘Thus ended the earthly 
pilgrimage of one whose character is worthy an 
enduring record. 

As a Christian, her profession was nobly sustained 
by the whole tenor of a well spent life. Religion 
was not to her a task, to be performed with reluc- 
tance—a form, to be observed with pains-taking 
exactness—an impulse, to be indulged as circum- 
stances prompted. Her religion was a high and 
holy principle, embraced from conviction of its 
truth and excellence, and carried with her and act- 
ed out in every department and period of life. 
She had received “the truth in the love of it.’ 
In her mind and in her heart the doctrines of the 
Gospel were enshrined—the spirit of religion be- 
came her second nature, and all its duties her de- 
light. To her the preaching of the Gospel was a 
feast of fat things—the class meeting and the love 
feast the communion of saints—prayer the breath- 
ing of the heart to God; and praise ascended from 
her lips as incense before the throne. At an equal 
remove from levity and melancholy, religion, in 
her experience, wore not a forbidding or repulsive 
aspect. No rude or profane emotion could find in- 
dulgence in her presence, but every innocent and 
heavenly sensibility of the heart was drawn out 
into exercise at her approach. Her manners were 
dignified without ostentation. Truth formed the 
substance of her character, courtesy its graceful 
adornment. At a comparatively early period in 
her religious history, she sought and found the 
blessing of ‘ta clean heart ’’—the grace of “ perfect 
love;”’ and her life, rather than verbal profession, 
evinced the reality of this attainment. 

As a wife, she * reverenced her husband,”’ making 
his pleasure her own, and contributing all her resour- 
ces to promote his happiness at home and usefulness 
abroad. Conjugal discord was unknown in her dwel- 
ling. A well ordered domestic arrangement left her 
husband and friends nothing, in this respect, to de- 
sire. Her house was emphatically a home. Her ex- 
cellences as a wife are best appreciated by him who, 
after a happy union of forty years, is, in his own 
moving language, “left to finish his journey alone.” 








| bright eyes. 





As a mother, her virtues shone out with superior 
lustre. At her entrance upon married life, she sus- 
tained the relation of a step-mother to three small 
children. This onerous and difficult relation was 
filled most satisfactorily to the surviving parent. 
The bereaved ones were brought up as her own chil- 
dren, and loved her as their own mother. In the 
training of her children, tenderness and judgment 
were happily blended; and they respected her au- 
thority, knowing it was directed by love. In child- 
hood, she was their counselor and guard, and in their 
maturer years, their dearest earthly friend and com- 
panion; and now that she is removed from among 
them, they mourn an untold bereavement. But 
they look forward to the blissful reunion of a fam- 
ily, once happily united, (now, alas! broken and 
separated,) in a “better country,” in that “city 
whose maker and builder is God.’’ Our mother 
lived to see her five daughters and three sons uni- 
ted with her in the fellowship of the Church, and 
in the adoption of the children of God. ‘The sons 
are all members of one annual conference, as itin- 
erant preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
One daughter preceded our mother to the heavenly 


rest. May we all meet in that world of light and 
love! 
Original. 


“AND HE DIED.” 


The following is the valedictory delivered at the Worthing- 
ton Female Seminary at the close of the last term. ‘The allu- 
sion to the death of a favorite school-mate is touching.—Ep. 


*“Anp he died:’’ the closing sentence of every 
story of human hope or grandeur. Was he ambi- 
tious of power! he died, and with him has ex- 
pired all his aspiring schemes, his well laid plans. 
Was wealth his idol! he dicd, and his hoarded treas- 
ures are scattered, and his vast domains are dwin- 
dled to a few fect of earth in the grave-yard. Per- 
chance he sought his happiness in the more quiet 
puths of domestic love, or quaffed, from the purest 
of earth’s fountains, knowledge! he died; and 
whether his memory be yet cherished in one human 
bosom, or his name even pronounced on earth, mat- 
ters not tohim. A Cesar, leading forth his con- 
quering legions, is animated less by the thirst for 
present dominion, than by the hope that future 
ages will award to him the noisy meed that men 
call fame. But he died; and what matter to him 
now whether men revere or execrate his name? 

We had a fair young friend. She was beauteous 
as the bursting rosebud, and loved, as the beauti- 
ful, the gentle, and the transient always are, al- 
most to idolatry. There was music in her laugh, a 
glow upon her cheek, and joy and hope in her 
No care had shaded her smooth brow, 
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or disappointment withered her light heart. The 
young sought her friendship, and the aged gave her 
a kindly blessing as she passed. But, alas! she 
died. We little thought to see her die. We gath- 
ered round her bed and wept, and bent our knees 
in lowly supplication to the throne of mercy. But 
our prayers could not stay her. She died; and 
sorely did we weep that one so young, so loved as 
she must die. We laid her in her coffin; and as 
we gazed on the still clay, so passing beautiful in 
its white shroud, we thought, such are thy trophies, 
Death! But all is not here. The spirit, we trust, 
is at rest. Released from its tabernacle of pain, 
bright angels guarded it to the breast of its Re- 
deemer. ‘There is consolation, there is hope, there 
is joy in the thought. Though she died, she shall 
live again. Yea, verily, if her trust was in that 
Savior who came to rescue the soul from death, she 
shall live again. Her rejoicing spirit shall inhabit 
a glorified body, that death cannot chill, nor pain 
ever annoy. 

Beloved school-mates, we are about to separate ; 
and ere we all meet again, it will doubtless be said 
of some of us, ‘“‘She died.’” We have passed a few 
months together—we have together enjoyed advan- 
tages for the cultivation of our minds which com- 
paratively few possess—we have formed ties here 
which can never be forgotten. Often, in future 
years, will busy fancy bear us back to these well 
remembered scenes. We now go forth together. 
We cannot read the future; but it needs no proph- 
et’s glance to foretell that the day of trial will 
come to all of us; for it is the lot of mortals. But 
leaning on that Arm which will prove an unfailing 
support, let us meet it calmly, and endure it pa- 
tiently. Time hastens on. A few years, and some 
of us, perhaps, will be in prosperity—some doubt- 
less in adversity—some surrounded by doting 
friends—some pining in loneliness, or even perish- 
ing from neglect—some of us may be mourners, 
and perchance the soft starlight will fall upon the 
graves of some. We must now separate: our cir- 
cumstances henceforth will be varied—our duties 
as varied. May the privileges we have here en- 
joyed tend to make us better daughters, better sis- 
ters, better friends, and better women; and may we 
so “pass the time of our sojourning here,” that 
when it shall be said of us, ‘She died,’’ it may be 
added, ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord!”’ 
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My mother! for thy joy and comfort will I exert 
my powers of mind and body; and in thy old age 
and feebleness, may I be permitted to be with thee, 
to ease thy declining years, and whisper of a bright- 
er world where parting is unknown. O, if I should 
live hundreds of years, all spent with thee, I could 
never repay the debt I owe a mother’s love! 
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PALESTINE. 

How many sacred recollections of the past are 
associated with that name! Who without emotion 
can imagine himself visiting 

“ The land where the patriarchs rest, 

Where the bones of the prophets are laid, 

Where the chosen of Israel the promise possessed, 

Where Jehovah his wonders displayed— 

The land which the Savior of sinners once trod, 

Where he labored, and languished, and died, 

Where he triumphed o’er death, and ascended to God, 

As he captive captivity led ?” 
In the wide world there is no country whose past 
history is marked with so many events of thrilling 
interest. Who, as he visits this land, and walks 
over the same hills and through the same valleys 
which, centuries ago, were thronged by the happy 
thousands of Israel—who, surrounded by such 
scenes, in imagination follows this nation from its 
sojourning in the wilderness, entrance into the land, 
to the zenith of its power, to the decline of its 
glory—who can look upon Jerusalem, the former 
seat of splendor and power, the seat of the temple 
made glorious by the visible majesty of the Most 
High, the scene of so many sacred remembrances, 
and not feel emotions too deep for utterance—and 
not feel that he is privileged beyond the common 
lot of mortals? Who can visit the land of Abra- 
ham, Joshua, David, and Solomon, and all the 
prophets and holy men of old, and converse, as it 
were, with the mighty dead, and not feel that 


_he is a holier, a morc exalted being? And what 


Christian can ascend Mount Olivet, and listen 
to the mournful strains of the Savior as he wept 
over the rebellious city, and see the exact fulfill- 
ment of his prophetic declarations—who can trace 
his wanderings, and visit the places of his sacred 
retirement—who can stand on the shore of the sea 
of Galilee, and, amid the howling of the storm, 
hear his voice stilling the waves and the winds— 
who can visit the garden of agony, and, above 
all, the summit of Calvary, and not be over- 
whelmed with emotion, feeling that he stands on 
holy ground, just between the present and future 
worlds? On one side is heaven reconciled, on the 
other all the eternal interests of a sinful world. 
But Palestine is interesting, not only with respect. 
to the past, but also the present. ‘Thousands this 
day have thought of Palestine—thousands this mo- 
ment are directing their affections thitherward. 
The multitudes of all Christendom, as they pros- 
trate themselves before the just God of the uni- 
verse, and plead for peace and pardon through the 
name of an all-sufficient Deliverer, instinctively 
direct their thoughts to Calvary, to the time when 
‘‘He was bruised for our transgression, and the 
chastisement of our peace was laid upon him"— 
when the prophecies were fulfilled, the last sacri- 
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fice offered, and Justice, appeased, laid by his 
sword—when angelic choirs, bending from the bat- 
tlements of heaven, tuned afresh their lyres, and 
sang, ‘*Glory to God most high, the ransom’s paid, 
and man’s redeemed!”’ OQ, it is the burning focus 
where have been, are, and shall be consecrated the 
affections and faith of millions of earth’s redeemed 
sons! 

Let us, for a moment, ask what is the present 
situation of this interesting land. ‘The glory has 
departed—the scenes of sacred recollections are 
polluted by the tyranny of a cruel despotism—the 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the land 
are insulted and oppressed by the enervate Otto- 
man, the savage Druse, and the fierce Bedouin—the 
mosque of the false prophet proudly raises its min- 
aret over the fallen columns of the temple once ded- 
icated to the true worship of the living God—the fer- 
tile plains of Jordan, the delightful valleys of Leba- 
non, are changed to barren wastes, But shall this 
continue to be the condition of this most ancient and 
interesting country? Shall the Divine curse, as a 
thick and lowering cloud, for ever overshadow it, and 
for ever shut out the cheering and vivifying rays of 
the Divine beneficence? Or shall we not rather 
hope that this cloud shall be removed, that the 
dense mists of adversity shall dissolve in copious 
and fertilizing showers, and theSun of righteousness 
arise in his strength, and, pouring forth floods of ge- 
nial light and heat, shall cause “the barren wastes 
to rejoice,’’ and the “desert places to blossom as 
the rose?’’ The light begins to dawn—the roseate 
hues of the blushing morn begin to illume and 
beautify the horizon, heralding the approach of 
the noontide strength and glory of an effulgent 
day. Many in Christendom begin to think of Pal- 
estine—many begin to ask, shall the false prophet, 
with his rites of licentiousness and blasphemy, for 
ever triumph over the land of prophets and seers— 
the land of the Savior of men? Shall the cross 
for ever be surmounted by the crescent? What is 
It cannot, it shall not be! Another 
crusade shall be projected; but under different cir- 
cumstances, with a different object, and with dif- 
ferent hopes. The flower of military courage, the 
elite of chivalry, the noble and wealthy of every 
land of Europe, the barbarians of Africa, and the 
warm-blooded Asiatic shall not meet in this enter- 
prise. It shall not be graced by the pomp and 
glory of military equipage. Nations shall not be 
called to arms by “sonorous metal, blowing mar- 
tial sounds.”” The world shall not again trem- 
blingly await the shock of armies and the fate of 
battle. But here and there shall be found a youth 
rushing to the conflict, clad in celestial armor, his 
arm nerved with a divine energy, and his chivalric 
bosom heaving with that courage and ardor which 
characterize that noble army, “one of which shall 


the response ? 


chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight.’ Already has the standard been carried 
into the enemy’s camp. The sacred banner of the 
cross has been unfurled in sight of the Mohamme- 
dan crescent; and soon shall it wave gloriously 
over the enemy’s fortress, Yes, there are proba- 
bly those now living who shall spread its ample 
folds to the wind—who shall lift the blood-stained 
standard on the very summit of Calvary. O, the 
| glorious achievement and abiding honor of him 
who shall first permanently place the standard of 
the cross where, eighteen hundred years ago, the 
cross itself was erected, and the Mediator of a lost 
_world cried, “It is finished!’ Against the glory 
of that achievement, all the crowns, sceptres, titles, 
and laurels, wealth, honor, and regalia of a con- 
_gregated universe would be but as dust in the bal- 
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ance. Yes, Calvary, whence once issued streams 
for the healing of the nations, shall again become 
| a fountain of living water. ‘To Jerusalem, where 
| the tribes assembled on the solemn feast day, shall 
_ the outcasts again assemble. Weary with looking 
| for a Messiah, their minds shall be turned to him 
| whom they pierced, in whom they shall behold the 
_ prophetic marks of the Son of God. Who shall 
say that Palestine shall not again become the 
chosen land of the Lord most high, whence the 
Gospel again shall visit every land and enlighten 
every people? Shall not then be the bright usher- 
ing of the day of millennial glory, when wars shall 
cease, a universal peace prevail, and a civil and 
spiritual jubilee be proclaimed to all nations? 
Then the Indians of the south and west shall 
truly worship the Great Spirit. Then all Europe 
shall be illumed. Then the barbarous millions of 
Africa shall rejoice in the light, and “Ethiopia 
stretch forth her hands to God;’’ and the sunny 
climes, voluptuous scenery, and poetic regions of 
the east, no longer resounding with the shrieks of 
burning widows, and the cries of murdered infancy, 
shall be inhabited by a people disenthralled and free 
from superstition and idolatry. May Heaven has- 
ten the day when these things shall take place— 
when the earth shall become a vast altar to God, 
the universe his temple, and every human being 
a sacrificial priest—when clouds of holy incense 
shall arise to heaven, and the happiness of earth 
be but the precursor of an infinite beatitude. 
:Z &. 


GOD’S REQUIREMENT. 

Man is no sooner made, than he is set to work: 
neither greatness nor perfection can privilege a 
folded hand. How much more cheerfully we go 
about our business, so much the nearer we come 








to our paradise.—Bishop Hail. 
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ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
Tics. By John P. Harrison, M. D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica and T'herapeutics in the Medical College 
of Ohio. Vol. II. Philadelphia: T'homas, Cowperth- 
wait & Co. Cincinnati: Desilver & Burr—In a for- 
mer number we had the pleasure of noticing, in terms 
of praise, the first volume of this work. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits of professional works, nor is 
the Editor competent to sit in judgment upon them. 
He trusts, however, he will be pardoned for saying what 
indeed will interest the general reader, and what he 
feels safe in averring, that Professor H.’s work will not 
only fully sustain his high reputation, but reflect credit 
upon the medical profession in the west. We do not 
fear to add, that his views will be generally found cor- 
rect, and his clinical suggestions the fruits of long expe- 
rience and philosophical induction. On the use of wine 
the Professor thus speaks: 

‘‘For medicinal purposes the dry and strong wines, 
such as Port, Madeira, and Sherry, are to be preferred. 

‘“‘ But of what avail to the practitioner, especially in 
the western country, is the declaration that good old 
Port, or genuine well matured Madeira, or unadultera- 
ted Sherry, should be administered in certain low states 
of the system, when it is well known that a specimen of 
genuine, unadulterated wine of either kind, is rara avis 
in terris? In our cities, by great caution, you may ob- 
tain good wine, but in our country towns we hold it al- 
most impossible to procure such an article as the prac- 
titioner would be justified in prescribing. 

“What then are we to do as far as such medicinal 
substances, or preparations of alcohol, are concerned? 
Are we to discard their use, forego their administration 
entirely, and for ever renounce all reliance on their aid 
in cases of exigency presented in the exercise of our 
professional duties? By no means. But in employing 
alcoholic preparations, let us determine, on both profes- 
sional and moral grounds, whether it be expedient to 
encourage an imposture, so widely practiced, in this 
matter. Would we, in relation to other medicinal bo- 
dies, prescribe adulterated compounds? Is it not better 
at once to adopt a course which will discountenance 
fraud, and discourage all immoral tendencies? 

“Our view on this point may be expressed in a few 
words. Instead of prescribing these vile compounds, 
which pass under the names of Port and Madeira wines, 
give your patient, where the necessity of the case calls 
for such a prescription, distilled liquor, of a sound, 
good body. Where genuine Champagne brandy can be 
obtained, it will answer best in cases of great prostra- 
tion. Sound old whisky will answer very well, so also 
will proof spirits, or common alcohol.” 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By James 
Copeland, M. D., F. R. S. Harper & Brothers. Part 
X.—An excellent work, already commended by us. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Domestic Economy. NVum- 
bers VII, VIII, and I[X.—We say again, let every 
housekeeper provide himself with this work. It will be 
an act of domestic economy to do so. 


TRAVELS OF Marco Poto. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is an old book of travels, written in a 
quaint and amusing style, and full of interesting infor- 
mation. The author has been styled “the Herodotus 
of the Middle Ages.” 
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Our JouRNEY.—On Wednesday, July 30, Dr. Elliott 
and the Editor set out to the North Ohio conference, in- 
tending to take a little relaxation on their way. Brother 
FE. took a seat beside the driver, and I perched myself 
above them both. A rain coming on soon, I entered the 
coach. I need not detail the conversation that passed 
within: sufficient to say that it ranged “from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe.” Abolition, temper- 
ance, saltpetre, Ossian, Indians, the Polk administration, 
Christianity, Windsor soap, and wind-mills were the 
prominent topics. One young gentleman was so exas- 
perated by the temperance discussion, that he deter- 
mined to drink to show that he was not defeated. He 
was unfortunate enough, however, not to find any fel- 
low-passenger to be his cup companion. I directed his 
attention to the driver, who, when solicited by him to 
drink, merely said, “Sir, do you judge me by your- 
self?” Finding the young man so unpleasantly situated, 
and supposing that he wanted to drink merely out of 
bravado, I offered to give him a certificate setting forth 
that he was able to drink to any reasonable extent when- 
ever a suitable opportunity presented itself. 

We passed through the beautiful villages of Reading, 
Sharon, Lebanon, &c., and were charmed with the rich 
fields, and the abundant harvests which they had yielded 
or were about to yield to the reaper’s hand. At-night 
we arrived at Dayton, a city of wide streets, good houses, 
thrifty merchants, hospitable roofs, whig politics, so- 
ber matrons, and cheerful girls. Here we took a good 
supper in a large arm-chair. Leaving the tavern as 
night was drawing her curtains around us, I persuaded 
Dr. Elliott to take an inside seat. When we departed 
we numbered sixteen passengers, nine inside and seven 
outside. No wonder that stage monopolies grow rich. 
O sacra fames auri! how dost thou abuse human flesh 
and horse flesh! Under the inspiration of the Dayton 


| coffee, we struck up a pretty brisk conversation, in which 
_ Dr. E. joined with great gusto. The subjects were Ho- 





mer, ice, Theocritus, the Irish, and gunpowder. At 
length there was a long pause, relieved only by the 
sweet voice of a young lady on the back seat, singing 
a love song to the moonshine. Presently heads began 
to nod, and hats to fall off. Did you ever see a stage- 
coach full of sleepy passengers nodding like reeds sha- 
ken with the wind? There were but two wakeful passen- 
gers among us, both gentlemen, both on the middle seat, 
the one, fortunately at one of its extremities, his head 
bowing outside like a bulrush. Shakspeare describes 
the seven ages of man. We should have supposed, ac- 
cording to his account, that the latter gentleman was in 
the first, but that he was not in the nurse’s arms. We 
were forcibly reminded of a line of Horace— 


“ O, dura ilia messorum !” 


We arrived at Columbus on the morning of Thurs- 
day, and expected to spend the day in visiting the pub- 
lic institutions; but Dr. E. was obliged to take bed, and 
submit to warm water, pepper tea, panado, &c. Friday 
we set out in a carriage, and took our intended survey 
of the asylums, &c., which we shall describe, beginning 
with the 


LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


This institution is calculated to inspire melancholy 
feelings in every cultivated mind. Of all afflictions to 
which humanity is subject, insanity is the most dreadful. 
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It is the derangement of the most noble and delicate 
machinery in the universe—the defacing of God's im- 
age—the temporary ruin of that which is to survive the 
ruin of all things temporal. 
*“ Weep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains 

Strewed with the wreck of grandeur, moldering fanes, 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown, 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own: 

Earth has more dreadful ruins: one lost mind, 

Whose star is quenched, has lessons for mankind 

Of deeper ifnport than each prostrate dome 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome.” 


Death itself is cheerful in comparison with mania; 


“ For it were 
As nothing did we die; but life will suit 
Itself to sorrow’s most deserted fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore— 
All ashes to the taste.” 


I must get out of this strain. Why should the term 
lunatic qualify this asylum? Is it not calculated to per- 
petuate an old but false opinion that the mind of the 
maniac is influenced by the phases of the moon. True, 
during the full moon, maniacs of a certain description 
are more excitable, because of the shadows at night, 
which are liable to be regarded, by a distorted fancy, as 
living beings. But the opinion that our satellite has a 
direct connection with mental alienation has long since 
been exploded; not because the hypothesis cannot be 
explained, but because facts do not warrant it. Al- 
though the moon has no direct influence on mania, it is 
pretty certain that the seasons have. The hospitals for 
insane, both in this country and Europe, have the largest 
number of admissions, and find their inmates most ex- 
citable, during the summer months. 

The Ohio Lunatic Asylum is situated on a lot of about 
thirty acres, one mile north of the city, of which it af- 
fords a picturesque view. It is a three story brick, of 
excellent material and approved workmanship. The 
main edifice is two hundred and eighty feet front, and 
consists of a centre building, for the accommodation of 
the officers, and two transverse wings, through each of 
which runs a gallery, with dormitories for the patients. 
At the extremity of each transverse wing, and at right 
angles with it, is a lateral wing, two hundred and eigh- 
teen feet long, which is connected with the main edifice 
by verandas. The building, when finished, will afford 
accommodations for three or four hundred patients, be- 
sides the necessary guards and officers. The general 
plan is that of the Massachusetts State Hospital for the 
insane, at Worcester. The front yard is tastefully laid 
off into flower beds and walks, and is beautifully orna- 
mented, and well cultivated, affording an attractive 
place of salubrious and agreeable recreation to the un- 
fortunate inmates of the Asylum. As we entered, I 
thought how many who ought to be in such an establish- 
ment are yet talking and acting among rational beings. 
Whet is insanity? Is it not that condition of the mind 
in which it is constantly so absorbed with a single idea, 
or train of ideas, as to be incapable of giving due atten- 
tion to others? It has its degrees from eccentricity to 
exalted mania; but such is its peculiar characteristic in 
all stages. Is not the man who enters into a scheme 
contrary to the advice of all his friends, who looks only 
at the fair side of the picture, and will not see difficul- 
ties and objections, a maniac? Is not he who revolves 


the year round within the circle of a single idea, how- 











ever good, be he physician, theologian, editor, or stroll- 
ing lecturer on Magnetism, phrenology, or moral reform, 
insane? It is vain to reply that thousands of this de- 
scription are men of active and vigorous intellect. Men- 
tal derangement does not always weaken the mind: on 
the contrary, it often strengthens it. Persons subject to 
occasional madness have been known to anticipate the 
paroxysms with great delight, because of the stimulus 
they imparted to the memory, the imagination, and the 
reason. Pinel says that he has often seen the maniac 
soar into the loftiest regions of eloquence, far above the 
range of his ordinary powers. Although we do not 
adopt the opinion that the maniac reasous correctly from 
false premises, we believe that he frequently reasons 
adroitly from premises whether true or false. Nor can 
it be said that men of one idea undergo no change of 
character. They almost uniformly disrelish ordinary 
pursuits, abandon accustomed habits, and hate their for- 
mer friends. But who is to determine when a man does 
not give due attention to ordinary ideas in his estimate 
of things? The answer is, mankind in general. Alas, 
and who knows that they are right? Well, we must 
act upon the presumption that they are. As said a ma- 
niac, ‘‘ The world and I disagree: I say all the world is 
mad, and all the world say I am mad; and since the ma- 
jority carries, I am here.” 

Beautiful and magnificent as this building is, I can 
scarce refrain from thinking it a pity the money expend- 
ed in its erection had not been spent in building a num- 
ber of small asylums, calculated each for thirty-five or 
forty patients of the same sex, and surrounded by ample 
grounds for gardens, pleasure walks, work-shops, &c. 
It is certainly a mistake to put the sexes in the same 
building. It isa still greater one not to provide fora 
classification of the insane in buildings so remote that 
the different classes can neither see nor hear each other. 

This institution has been in operation more than six 
years, and is entitled to be considered one of the best 
in the Union. Indeed, all American asylums for the in- 
sane are of recent origin. The first was established in 
1817, near Philadelphia, by the Society of Friends. 
The first state asylum for pauper lunatics was erected 
by Kentucky in 1824. Institutions for the insane poor 
are now springing up in nearly all the states of the 
Union; and surely economy as well as humanity dictate 
this arrangement. It is astonishing to us that the estab- 
lishment at Gheil has not been imitated in this country. 
It is located in a retired spot, and consists of a number 
of detached cottages, occupied by peasants of known 
goodness and discretion, who receive lunatics, and treat 
them with great kindness, employing them in agricul- 
tural labor if they are able, and if not, allowing them 
to walk abroad unrestrained. Great success has attend- 
ed the institution, though it is evident that it is unadapt- 
ed to cases of great maniacal excitement. 

No sooner had our carriage entered the gate, than we 
saw, in the midst of a crowd of females at an upper win- 
dow, a lady frantic with joy, looking upon us with an in- 
tense interest, which she seemed to spread around her. 
We soon learned that she was from Cincinnati, and that 
she was acquainted with Dr. Elliott. Being conducted 
into the reception room by Dr. P., the assistant physician, 
we called for the matron, Mrs. E., an old acquaintance 
of ours, and a relationof Dr. E. Whilst the messenger 
was gone, I stepped into the hall, and was met by a ma- 
niac, who informed me that he had made an arrange- 
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ment for a triumviri, consisting of Messrs. M’Lean, Ben- 
ton, and R. M. Johnson, to succeed Mr. Polk in the 
administration. 

After some conversation with the officers, we pro- 
ceeded through the galleries both for the males and fe- 
males. It seems that more male than female lunatics 
have been received in this institution—rather a remark- 
able fact when we consider that the female is subject to 
more causes of insanity, both physical and moral, than 
the other sex. It appears, also, that the grand per cent 
of recoveries, on all admitted in six years, is 44.92. This 
is a fact at once encouraging and discouraging; for the 
greater the number of recoveries, the greater the ratio 
of the insane is likely to be in the next generation, un- 
less community can be deeply impressed with the fact 
that the predisposition to insanity is hereditary. 

One of the most troublesome of our maniacal friends 
was engaged, as we entered, in a very earnest discourse, 
to which his companions gave little or no attention. He 
noticed Dr. E. immediately, and descending from his 
rostrum, walked the hall in close communion with him, 
whilst a distinguished politician took me by the arm as I 
followed. ‘ You,” said he, “ are a doctor, and that gen- 
tleman is a preacher, and the other is Governor.” 
“Ah!” said I, “how came you to be so sagacious?” 
“Why,” replied he, “I was here once before.” One 
of them had Milton, and remarked that the author was 

good at making books, but that he beat every thing ma- 
king corn brooms. 

Seated at the end of the gallery, I looked for a mo- 
ment upon the objects I had passed. Here is one 

“Frenzied by disease or woe, 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show ;” 
and there is one who 
‘“‘ Looks as with the wild, bewildering gaze 

Of one to stone converted by amaze, 

Yet still with consciousness.” 
In that room sits a man with pen and paper, who has 
learned 

“How to make madness beautiful.” 


Yonder stands a magnificent mental ruin. Desolate the 
chambers and foul the portals of “ambition’s lordly 
hall.” ‘ The dome of thought” is crumbling, and the 
gay recess of wisdom and of wit is tenantless of its once 
noble occupants. How applicable the words of Byron! 

“They mourn, but smile at length; and smiling mourn: 

The tree will wither long before it fall: 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn: 

The roof-tree sinks, but molders on the hall 

In massy hoariness: the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone: 

The bars survive the captive they enthral: 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun; 
And thus the heart will break and brokenly live on.” 

I was pleased to find the Repository in the hands of 
some of the maniacs, who, I hope, will beguile many a 
weary hour with its pages. I was particularly interested 
with a young lady who had been in the institution sev- 
eral years, and who reads the Repository regularly. 
Her room was tastefully ornamented with the beautiful 
workmanship of her own needle. Her table was spread 
with interesting and instructive books, and her window 
adorned with blooming flowers, which she appeared to 
regard with maternal tenderness. Modest, cheerful, 
contented, she conversed fluently and intelligently, and 
alluded very delicately to her sad condition, remarking 








that her mind was usually calm and clear when her 
health was good; but that, under other circumstances, 
it was obscure. May God bless her, and restore her 
mind, or transfer it where its harp-strings may no more, 
‘stricken by the wind,” send forth a sad lament! Our 
eye rested for a moment upon another object of deep 
interest; and we thought of the words of Shakspeare— 


** She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 

Maniacs, though the most pitiable subjects of disease, 
were, for a long time, the most neglected. Although 
Christianity, as early as the fourth century, erected asy- 
lums for the children of want and ordinary affliction, 
until the seventeenth century the insane were shut up 
in dungeons, burned as sorcerers, or demoniacs, or (if 
peaceful and harmless) abandoned to the ridicule and 
abuse of the village rabble, and allowed to perish in the 
woods or the ditch. Even long after they were admit- 
ted to public hospitals, they were treated with cruelty. 
To Pinel is due the immortal honor of first introducing 
a rational treatment of theinsane. In 1792 he prevailed 
on the French government to allow him to unchain the 
maniacs of the Bicetre. His first experiment was made 
on a man who had been forty years chained, and had 
killed a keeper with his manacles. Pinel, entering his 
cell, unattended, said, “ If I release you, will you prom- 
ise to behave well, and injure no one?” “ Yes,” said 
the maniac, “I promise you.” The chains being re- 
moved, he raised himself many times from his seat, but 
fell again on it; for he had been in a sitting posture so 
long that he had lost the use of his legs. In a quarter 
of an hour he succeeded in maintaining ‘his balance, 
and with tottering steps came to the door of his dark 
cell. His first look was at the sky, and he cried, as he 
gazed, “O how beautiful!” The rest of the day he 
spent in walking about, uttering expressions of joy. He 
was ever afterward tranquil, and was even useful in the 
institution. In our walks through our Asylum, we saw 
but one subject trammeled, and she was merely re- 
strained by a species of glove. But there may have been 
maniacs we did not see. We forgot to inquire whether, 
in the lower states of insanity, any mental occupation 
was employed, such, for instance, as the study of 
history and the compilation of chronological or his- 
torical tables, thus fixing the attention without tax- 
ing the powers too heavily, and leading the mind into 
trains of consecutive thought. We found in one ward 
a number of females engaged in sewing and knitting. 
They appeared cheerful, tranquil, industrious, polite to 
their guests, and kind to each other. Doubtless their 
employment will contribute to their tranquility and cure. 
We understand, also, that many of the males are em- 
ployed in gardening. Why might they not be employed 
at their respective trades, as they are in the hospitals of 
Milan, Florence, and other places? Does not any thing 
calculated to lead the patient to the habits and pursuits 
of his sane condition promote his restoration? 

In our walks through the institution, we saw no case 
of idiocy, and but few of dementia. Most patients in 
both wards appeared to be maniacal or melancholic. In 
leaving the building we met quite a large company of 
the inmates, apparently restored, who had been out 
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for a morning walk; among them Mr. L., a respectable 
merchant of M., and an acquaintance of ours. At the 
lunatic hospital of Sonnenstien, the patients are all al- 
lowed to walk abroad. If sufficiently restored, they are 
employed in gardening: if not, they walk the flowery 
grounds which encompass the institution, and receive 
the tranquilizing impressions which vature, in her love- 
liest aspects, is fitted to excite. Even the furious are 
allowed to roam in the open air, and are kindly sur- 
rounded with cloaks to conceal the apparatus which 
confines their hands. 

It was very gratifying to learn that the Superinten- 
dent is a man of established religious character, and 
that he acts the part of chaplain to the institution. Col- 
lecting the maniacs on the Sabbath, he imparts religious 
instruction, and leads vhem in the delightful exercises of 
prayer and praise. Whether he stands before the as- 
sembled lunatics, or walks the galleries, or goes from 
dormitory to dormitory on errands of mercy, or stands 
by the pillow of the dying, to watch for the lucid inter- 
val, in which he may whisper consolation, as heart and 
flesh are failing, or follows the departed of his stricken 
flock to the house appointed for all the living, he shows 
himself imbued with the spirit of the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. 

In leaving the Asylum, we could not refrain from a 
few general inquiries: 

1. What are the causes of insanity? To this we an- 
swer, disease, injuries of the head, and moral commo- 
tion. The last is the chief cause, as is evident from two 
considerations: 

First. Insanity occurs generally at that period of life 
when the passions are most excitable. 

Second. Its prevalence in a country is in proportion to 
the intelligence and mental activity of the people. In 
the dark regions of Africa, among the uncivilized tribes of 
Indians, the slaves of the southern states, and the serfs of 
Russia, it is scarce known. Among the priest-ridden 
and besotted thousands of Spain and Portugal, and the 
sluggish millions of China, Turkey, and Hindostan, it is 
very rare, whilst in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and this country, the insane are to the sane nearly as 
one to six hundred. This being the case, insanity will 
probably increase as light spreads over the world; and 
this country will suffer from it (at least for sometime) 
more than any other, because we are more active, and 
have more causes of popular excitement. 

2. What can be done to guard against it? 

First. Educate the rising generation properly. Let 
them be so trained that their bodies shall be robust. 
Let not their minds be too early employed in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge: nothing is gained by stretching a 
young plant. The child who is made a man at twelve, 
generally becomes a fool at twenty. Let the passions 
be early subjected to a wholesome discipline. If your 
child be indulged in all his desires, and permitted to give 
free scope to his tempers and passions, when he is thrust 
into the wide world to struggle with the difficulties of 
life, if he do not become a maniac it will not be your 
fault, for you, in kind cruelty, will have trained his soul 
just so that the exciting causes of insanity can play with 
the best possible advantage upon him. 

Second. Repress all inordinate desires and passions. 
Excessive pride may have laid the foundation of insan- 
ity in many of those cases in which the individual im- 
agines himself a bishop, a king, the Virgin, or the Al- 








| mighty—the hallucination being the mere breaking out 
_ of a passion long rampant. 


Third. Guard well the issues of the heart. Persons 
endued with fine fancy are peculiarly liable to insanity. 
They find delight in imaginative productions, such as 
those of Scott, Byron, and Shakspeare; and if they in- 
dulge themselves in this species of reading, they induce 
a morbid craving, under the influence of which natural 
scenes, and the ordinary uccupations of human life, be- 
come inadequately stimulating. They are led to revel 
in the gorgeous scenes of an imaginary paradise, or a 
fancied Pandemonium, until the mental operations pro- 
duce more effect than the objects of perception, and 
life passes in dreams of rapture, or of anguish, inter- 
rupted only when some interesting scene or important 
duty in the real world engages their attention. Such 
persons need not be surprised if they should be aban- 
doned to the vagaries which they entertain. Would it 
not be well for them to seek constant occupation, and to 
spend their leisure in the study of mathematics and nat- 
ural science, or to take the advice of the poet: 

‘* Go, soft enthusiast: quit the cypress groves 

Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 

Your sad complaint. Go, seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd : 

Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the 
Wish of nobler minds, and push them night and day, 
Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 

New to your eye, and shifting every hour, 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines.” 

Fourth. Take good care of your physical health. 

Fifth. Avoid all unnatural associations. 

Sixth. Repudiate superstition and enthusiasm in all 
their forms. 

Seventh. Above all, cherish right views of God and 
religion, and cultivate love, reverence, faith. 

Nothing tends so much to reconcile us to the ills of 
life, to tranquilize the mind, and moderate the desires, as 
just views of religion, and the cultivation of devotional 
feelings. Many, perhaps a majority of cases of insanity 
originate in unbelief and sin. Though a good man may 
be deprived of reason by disease or accident, he is proof 
against the moral agitation from which mental aliena- 
tion generally springs. Looking into heaven with an 
eye of faith, and crying, ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee, and there is none upon earth I desire beside thee,”’ 
he can sit undisturbed “on tumult’s busy wheel, nor 
heed its idle whirl;” and whatever afflictions or disap- 
pointments may overtake him, he can realize that 

“Earth has no sorrow 
That heaven cannot heal.” 

We will, God willing, resume our description of the 
public institutions, &c., in our next. 

Hossres.—Mr. Editor,—It is expected that a number 
of new hobbies will leave the east for the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains about the first of November. Ladies 
and gentlemen wishing a ride will please be in readiness. 
Side saddles for sale at the ferry. 

Yours, &c., New PHILosopHy. 

An ApoLoGy.—Owing to our recent journey, we 
have been obliged to lay aside several books, cata- 
logues, &c., which we intend to take up in time for the 
November number. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—‘ The Wild Flower of the 
Rock,” ‘** Sombre Moments,” and several other articles, 


| filed for insertion in this number, will appear in our next. 
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